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WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT. 
R. STERNDALE 
BENNETTS is a 
Mame of which we may 
Well be proud, for he occu- 
Ples, as a, musical artist, the 
"Viable position of one of 
the Most prominent of the 
Ww English composers who 
have gained a European 
*eputation, and one of the 
€tformers who have most 
7 Uccessfully maintained the 
Snour of the English 
School, Dr. Bennett has 
aney, 
and 
composers have 
< "possessed or com- 
‘anded, and his reputation 
;Mbraces nearly half a cen- 
ry, though, until the pro- 
duction of the “ May 
Neen” and the “ Woman 
= Samaria,” the latter in 
1867, his pen had long lain 
°omparatively idle, to the 
aaa disappointment of his 
Mirers and the loss of the 
Public. 

bon etndale Bennett was 
era we learn from ‘“ Men 
a ae Time,” at Sheffield, 
Rohe ne! where his father, 
ieee Bennett, an excel- 
of cian, was organist 
Ha, ie principal church. 
ake ce _lost both his 
one In infancy, he was 
fath ght up by his grand- 
of the John Bennett, one 
brig © lay clerks of the Cam- 
Whow hiversity choir, by 
eight he Was entered, when 
ter ; years old, as a choris- 
avin, King’s College, and 
§ remained there two 
~» Was placed in the 
ea Academy of Music. 
a eee a Ri ge 
a Violin, which he 
frandoned for the pianc- 
tions : Nd received instruc- 
Tom Mr. Holmes and 
’ ~Ipriani Potter. Soon 


af; 

mi wards he turned his 

Prod to composition, and, as a pupil of Dr. Crotch, 
Ac, Ved his first symphony in E flat, at the Royal 


Cade m y. 


Pianoforte nt was followed at short intervals by. his 


Mino oncertos, in D minor, E flat, C minor, 
tion of ett)» and A minor, which, with the excep- 
Concert € first, were performed by invitation at the 
friendspiet the Philharmonic Society. The intimate 
80 Beare which he had formed with Mendelssohn had 
Poser, ¢) 4m influence on the career of the young com- 
tion, ®t he went, in 1836, by Mendelssohn's: invita- 
larly i “Ipsic, where several of his works (particu- 
N ym 'S Overtures to the ‘* Naiades” and the ‘* Wood 
togeth a’ and his concertos in C minor and F minor, 
Op, 29 * With caprice for pianoforte and orchestra, 

) Were performed at the celebrated Gewandhaus 
» Under Mendelssohn’s direction. After a so- 
Principal «ony length in Germany, where several of his 
tVour by orks were published and received with great 
th Lon a © critics and the public, he fixed his residence 
Composer” and at once obtained a high position as a 

» ® performer, and a teacher of music 
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WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 
(From a Photograph by Eliott and Fry, Baker-street. ) 


Dr. Bennett’s published vorks are numerous, in- 
cluding his overtures, the ‘Naiades,” the ‘“ Wood 
Nymph,” “ Parisiana,” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;’ concertos, sonatas, and studies for the 
pianoforte ; and songs, duets, and other vocal pieces. 
In 1856 he was appointed to sicceed Mr. Walmsley as 
Professor of Music at Cambridge. He succeeded Pro- 
fessor Wagner as conductor of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs. He acted as conductor of the first Leeds Musical 
Festival in 1858, where his cantata, “The May Queen,” 
was produced. At the opening of the International 
Exhibition, 1862, Mr. Bennett was invited, in con- 
junction with Auber, Meyerbeer, and Verdi (each 
representing his own country), to compose a plece, 
when he set music to the ode of Tennyson, “ Uplift a 
Thousand Voices,” written expressly for the occasion. 
In the next month he composed the music to the ode 
by Professor Charles Kingsley, on the election of the 
Duke of Devonshire as Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge ; and this was immediately followed by 
the production of his fantasia-ayerture, “The Paradise 


2 
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and the Peri,” composed for 

the jubilee concert of the 
| Philharmonic Society. 
| Dr. Bennett’s two most 
| recent works of any pre- 
| tensions are the ‘ May 
Queen,” already referred to 
| and the sacred cantata, 
| “The Woman of Samaria,” 
| both of which are by this 
time, doubtless, well known 
to our more musical readers. 
The cantata was first pub- 
licly performed at Birming- 
ham at the Musical Festival 
of 1867, and, despite one or 
two drawbacks, which have 
since been remedied by the 
composer, was received by 
the vast and critical assem- 
bly with a favour the gen- 
uine nature of which ad- 
mitted of no denial. The 
event formed a_ pleasant 
revival of Dr. Bennett’s 
earlier fame. That one 
who promised so greatly in 
his youth, of whom Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, and 
Spohr entertained so high 
an opinion, and who, nearly 
thirty years ago, wrote the 
beautiful and masterly over- 
ture, the “ Naiades,” should 
in the last quarter of a 
century have done com 
paratively so little, had al 
ways, it has been truly re- 
marked, been a puzzle. But 
though the musical world 
can scarcely forgive Stern. 
dale Bennett for making 
such chary use of his noble 
gifts for its benefit, it was 
only too willing to allow 
him a fresh start on account 
of his last new work. “The 
Woman of Samaria,” in- 
deed, brought back the 
Sterndale Bennett of old 
times, with all his graceful 
finish, his pure and flowing 
melody, his disdain of wha 
is commonplace, and _ his 
rare command of means. 
The whole of the Gospel 
story—omitting merely the 
episodes in which Jesus 
talks with his disciples —it 
may be interesting to many unacquainted with Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s interpretation to know, is used inti: 
sacred cantata, and serves as a narrative, set to accom- 
panied recitative, connecting the various pieces to- 
gether. Thus the regular pieces of music of which the 
work is substantially made up assume the form of 
comments upon the intervening text rather than any- 
thing else. In constructing these recitatives the com- 
poser has exhibited consummate skill. They are in- 
variably melodious ; and a grateful variety of expres- 
sion is imparted to them by the orchestral accompani- 
ments, which, though never laboured, but always 
marked by an appropriate sobriety, ave interesting from 
first to last. In more than one place the recitative, by its 
extremely melodious character, rises to the dignity of air, 
with measured phrase and rhythmical accent. The can- 
tata contains twelve pieces of music, independently of 
the recitatives, which, as has been hinted, act as con- 
necting links or interludes. Of these, including a 
chorale, nine are regular choruses ; the remainder con- 
sisting of an air for the soprano, an air for th- 
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contralto, and an air for the tenor voice. The cantata 
opens with a very expressive orchestral introduction 
in the minor key, and of a mournful character, the 
poetical intention of which is self-evident. Before we 
are introduced to the Saviour, weary with long toil, 
and resting in Samaria, we have a grand chorale, to 
which the orchestral introduction leads. Professor 
Bennett has given the theme exclusively to the SO- 
prano voices ; and these come out with singular bright- 
ness against the cleverly-developed accompaniment, 
which, with short interludes between each section of 
the melody, after the manner of Bach, and, later, of 
Mendelssohn, supports it throughout. It is unnecessary 
now to indicate the whole of the leading character- 
istics of the work ; suffice it to say, however, that some 
critics complained that, as a whole, it was too mono- 
tonous, and it is probable that the talented composer 
recognised to a certain extent the validity of the 
charge; for on the grand repetition performances of 
the work that took place in St. James’s-hall in March 
of last year, it was found that he had added to his 
score two numbers, the first a chorus that, for bril- 
liancy of key and of rhythm, is unsurpassed by 
any part of the cantata, which is now published in this 
amended form by Lamborn Cock and Co., New Bond- 
street. : 
Recently, we may add in concluding this short 
sketch, the ladies and gentlemen of Sheflield, his native 
town, impelled by admiration for his professional 
career, and a desire to do honour to so distinguished 
an artist, got up a complimentary concert to Sterndale 
Bennett, and a very successful affair it was, doing 
infinite credit to all concerned. Dr. Bennett still re- 
sides in London, and is the honoured centre of a very 
large and distinguished circle of professional friends. 


The Senatus of the Edinburgh University having’ passed a 
resolution to admit Miss Jex Blake to certain of the medical 
classes this summer session, some of the medical students ap- 
pealed to the University Court against the resolution. The 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the court on Monday 
week, and the resolution of the Senatus was recalled, on the 
ground of the inconvenience of making a temporary arrange- 
ment in the interest of one lady before the court was prepared 
to adjudicate finally on the question whether, women should 
be educated in the medical classes of the university. Ata 
meeting of the University Council on the Tuesday a motion 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., seconded by Professor Masson, 
that the council should request the University Court to take 
the necessary steps for obtaining a legal sanction to degrees 
in applied science, was adopted on a division by 34 to 4. 

TrreD oF Lire.—People who are for ever wishing them- 
selves dead generally prove capital bargains to the life 
assurance companies. If they were sorely afflicted in body or 
mind we could bear with them better, for compassion would 
soften our hearts, and we might entertain the hope of doing 
something to alleviate their sufferings or their sorrow, and ot 
reconciling them to existence. Job's friends sat with him a 
while testifying their sympathy by silence; and then they 
tried to reason him into resignation. But, as a matter of fact, 
persons who are afflicted with any great and real calamity from 
which the majority of mankind are free, do not repine in this 
loud and obtrusive manner. The genial, social Lamb devoted 
his life to the care of a sister subject to fits of insanity, in one 
of which she had killed their mother ; poor Hood was a ter- 
rible sufferer ; Sir Charles Napier was tormented throughout 
the most active portion of his energetic career with the effects 
of that wound in the face which constantly caused him all the 
horrors of suffocation. Jf these men had rebelled against 


destiny it would hardly have been matter for surprise ; but | 


they did nothing of the sort. Nor are these prominent exam- 
ples exceptional ; blind men, as a rule, are cheerful enough ; 
persons afflicted with incurable diseases do not often curse the 
day of their birth ; the very poor cling generally to life with 
all its hardships, or, if the burden becomes greater than they 
can bear, they are more apt to throw it off than to talk about 
doing so. 

A BacHELoR on Goop Looxs.—Women set a high value 
on good looks, and we hold that they are right, though our 
admiration of a pretty face may not equal that of Madame de 
Pompadour, who thought that the greatness of God is more 
visible in it than in the genius of Newton. A woman’s grace 
and beauty more than compensate her for all her inferiority 
in strength to man. History shows that she has a power in 
her gentleness which even the mightiest conquerors have not 
been able to resist. Pascal says: ‘‘If the nose of Cleopatra 
had been shorter, the whole face of the earth would have been 
different.’’ He means that if the Queen of Egypt had not been 
beautiful she would not have subjected Cesar by her charms, 
and thus loosened his grasp of the world. It is not only 
natural for women to value beauty, but proper for them to 
cultivate it. It isa ray of divinity thrown for a brief time 
upon this world that it may lighten its dulness. It should 
be esteemed accordingly. It is a curious fact that few 
women are competent judges of what is essentially a quality 
of their own—female beauty. It is not easy for any 
one to define it, though we all recognise its pre- 
sence. It depends so much upon the expression 
and action, which are essentially mobile, that it is almost im- 
possible to grasp and fix it in a definition. Many have taken 
an entirely materialistic view of the matter, and attempted to 
measure it by the arithmetic of proportion or weigh it accord- 
ing to avoirdupois. Brantome, one of the most decided of 
these, has the presumption to count on the ends of his fingers 
the qualities of female beauty, as if they were so many points 
in a fine horse. He enumerates them thus :— 

Three white things— ski ; 

Three dark—the eyes, eyebrows, and epelida. 

Three red—the lips, cheeks, and nails. 

Three long—the body, hair, and hands. 

Three short—the teeth, ears, and feet. 

Three broad—the chest, forehead, and space between the eyes, &c. 
Women are too apt to regard delicacy, in its physical sense 
of weakness, as an essential element of beauty. This is a 
false and dangerous notion, which finds expression in the 
affectation of paleness of complexion anl tenuity of figure 
which are deliberately acquired by a systematic disobedience 
of the laws of health. No unwholesome person, whatever 
may be the regularity of her features and the fineness of her 
mould, can justly claim to be beautiful; and we doubt 
whether any woman who cultivates sickness and weakness 
has a sound idea of the value of good looks. : 
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Author of “ Many Shades of Life,” de. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

‘¢T rnink, Anne,” said Mr. Williams, to his wife, ‘‘ I 
should like to go down to Seaton with you for a week 
or so.” 

‘‘Why, Fred,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what has come to 
you? I think this is about the first time in all our 
married life you have ever proposed an out.” 

“¢ Perhaps 1 never felt so much to need itas now. I 
am worried and out of sorts, and a little change will do 
me good.” 

‘‘T hope it will, and shall be delighted to go with you.” 
Mrs. Williams always was delighted to go away from 
home, she thought it fine and fashionable. ‘Shall we 
take the girls ?” 

‘¢ By all means, and the servanis too.” 

‘¢The servants !” 

‘Yes, all but one or two to stay here. I should like 
to manage so that we can remain at Seaton some time if 
necessary.” 

‘* What, in the height of the London season? ‘The girls 
would go mad.” 

‘I hope,” he said, ina tone of much solemnity, ‘‘no 
worse calamity will ever fall upon them. Believe me, 
Anne, I have weighty reasons for wishing things to be 
done in this instance exactly as I say ; and I don’t want 
to distress you, bat I may never ask another favour at 
your hands, so grant me this now, and let us all go to- 
morrow and take all your plate and valuables.” 

‘Good heavens! my dear, what is the matter? Are 
you so very ill, or is anything wrong with the company ?” 


‘*T believe that I am very ill, Anne; that I have a serious 
disease, and, in case of accident, I wish all due precautions 
taken.” 

‘* They shall be ; but oh! don’t look so dreadful.” But 
he turned away with a heart-broken sigh, which she re- 
membered whilst she lived. 

They all went to Seaton the next day, the girls pout- 
ing and wretched, the servants wondering and disagree- 
able, and Mrs. Williams cross with herself and everybody. 
Mr. Williams had apparently recovered his cheerfulness, 
and for the time his wife forgot the shock his manner had 
so lately given her. 

The morning after their arrival at Seaton he received 
a telegram requesting his immediate return to town. He 
declared it was very vexatious he could not have even a 
day to himself, but at once obeyed the summons, promis- 
ing to return ‘‘ the day after to-morrow.” 

Mr. Williams travelled to town with several City men. 
To them he complained of nearalgia in the head, and said 
nothing relieved him but morphia. Arrived in London, 
he drove direct to his daughter’s. Mrs. Arkroyd was 
out, and although she did not return for several hours 
he waited for her. Lily wasfond of her father—she was 
his favourite child —and it was with great delight she wel- 
comed him. She felt, however, that there was somethin 
very unusual in his visit. It was prolonged within a few 
minutes of the time she expected her husband to return, 
and yet he could not be persuaded to remain to see him. 
Once he went to the door and returned, and for the 
second time embraced his daughter, and his last words to 
her, in a tone of pain, were, ‘‘ Lily, my dear, I hope you 
will never need morphia to relieve neuralgia, as I do.” 

‘7 am anxious about papa,” Lily said, to her husband, 
when he came in. 

‘Ah, my dear,” he said, sadly, ‘‘I have known for 
some time that he has fearful anxieties—but it was of no 
use to distress you. It is something awful to watch 
the lives men are leading in the City now. I can think 
of nothing but wolves as I see their faces on Change and 
in the markets. I declare I would rather live on a crust 
than be one of them.” 

** Would you?” she said. ‘I have often thought how 
much better it would be if youwere a merchant of some 
sort, with opportunities of getting rich, rather than an 
eaten in a law-court, with such distant chances of promo- 

ion.” 

“You would not have entertained such a thought 


for a moment, my dear, could you but have known one 
half the men who are making haste to be rich have to 
contend with, how much of conscience and principle to 
sacrifice.” And, with a touch of bitterness, he added, 
‘¢Tam afraid wives do not enough lay these things to 
heart, and exert their influence in the cause of honesty 
and integrity.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘I don’t see that it is our business 
to inqnire how money is obtained, so that we get it.” 

If any one but the wife he loved had said that, how he 
would have scorned her ; as it was he kept silence, wish- 
ing she would think more deeply. 

In the middle of that night Lily woke from sleep, 
shrieking to her husband for help. She said her father 
was calling to her to save him from falling from a rock, 
and that something held her back. Long after he had 
soothed her to rest, he lay thinking of the peril in which 
he knew Mr. Williams to be. placed, and that his wife’s 
dream was ominous of coming trouble, and he re-awoke 
the next morning with a sense of depression for which he 
could hardly account. Apprehension of evil, however, 
was soon put to flight by its terrible reality, for he had 
just seated himself at the solitary breakfast (Lily, as 
l usual, was not down), when the door was thrown violently 
open, and one of Mr. Williams’s servants rushed in. 
‘* Come, come,” she cried, frantically, ‘‘ master —.” 

“Tell me, what is it ?” 

“Come?” was all the poor thing could utter, and she 
pointed to the street where the cab waited. 

‘*T must go to my wife,” he said. As he entered her 
room, his white face and agitated manner so terrified 
her, that she sprang out of bed and shrieked wildly. 

‘* My dear,” he said, ‘* Charlotte has come to fetch me. 
Your father is ill.” 

** Come, come,” cried Charlotte from below. 

All disrobed as she was, Lily sprang past her husband, 
and, darting into the hall, caught hold of Charlotte, and 
then fell down fainting. 

‘* Never mind her, Sir,”’ said Charlotte, restored to her 
power of speech by this fresh complication. ‘‘ You must 
come instantly. She will soon recover under your ser- 
vants’ care.” 

“*T cannot leave her; tell me all.” 

‘* The master has taken poison.” 

Ina moment he sprang into the cab, but haste was of 
no avail then, for when he arrived at Carron House the 
doctor pronounced life to be extinct. Every means had 
been used in the brief time that had passed since the dis- 
covery of Mr. Williams’s condition, but without effect—so 
many hours had gone by since he swallowed the fatal 
dose. 

He had retired to bed early, telling Charlotte the 
neuralgia in his head was almost unbearable ; that he 
feared he should get no sleep, but he would breakfast at 
nine o’clock in the morning as usual. Hot water was 
taken to him at eight, and then the servant, getting no 
reply to ber reiterated knockings, became alarmed, and, 
summoning assistance, the door was broken open. Except 
for the loudness of the breathing, they would have thought 
him in a heavy sleep, but when all efforts to rouse him 
proved fruitless, and the almost empty bottle of morphia 
was observed on his toilet-tabie, the alarm and horror of 


the servants and the men who had come to their aid: 


were quite indescribable ; one, however, ran for a doctor 
and another for Mr. Arkroyd, to whom the former whis- 
pered, ‘‘ £¢ is a terrible accident,” and so the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury pronounced it, and the world, whilst it 
doubted, said it was very glad, for the sake of the family 
that there was no supposition of suicide to add more 
anguish to their terrible loss. : 
Mr. Arkroyd, on finding all hope gone, returned to his 
wife, who had not so far recovered from her fainting fit 
}as to be able to stand. The rigid look of horror that had 
come on his face as he saw her poor father in his death 
sleep had not passed from it when he entered the room in 
which she was Jying. 

‘* Don’t say it,” she cried, wildly, as she looked up into 
his face, with the tale she dreaded to hear so plainly 
written there ; ‘‘ don’t say he took poison !” 

‘* By mistake, love,” he said, gently. 

“Oh no, oh no; he was @riven to it ! 
not bear his troubles any longer. My darling father, we 
have murdered you. Oh, God, forgive us?” 

And then she fell into terrible fits of screaming and 
hysterics, and night and utter exhaustion set in. ere they 
were overcome. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Williams had returned to her desolate 
home. She was outwardly more calm than her daughter, 
and all her thoughts and energies were at once directed 
to ascertaining what business troubles had prompted this 
rash act, for she never for a moment doubted that it was 
premeditated, or that all the precautions and the journey 
to Seaton had been taken to give it the appearance of 
accident. Of course she was silent about this her con- 
viction, but oh! how in the stillness of the first awful 
night, in the house with her dead, did she moan to her- 
self, ‘‘ If I had but been wise in time, had cared less for 
show, had not wanted so much from him, I might not 
now be desolate, and what will the world be to me or the 
children when we have nothing to give it?” 

It was not long before the shattered condition of Mr. 
Williams’s affairs was widely understood, and then came 
the terrible revelation that not only was Mr. Williams bank- 
rupt, but dishonoured, and that his death alone prevented 
the public disclosure oi acts which, although termed legal 
frauds, for which he and others might have been called to 
account before a criminal court, were regarded almost with 
commiseration by the commercial world (with that fellow- 
feeling which makes one kind), and by all but the victims 
and sufferers largely excused. Much sympathy was felt, 
too, fur the widow and her family. ‘‘ Poor things, it was 
not their fault ; how could they know anything of. his 
manner of doing business? It was terrible that they 
should have to suffer for his misdoings,” and so on. 
lt was soon ascertained that but for the forbearance of 
creditors, and the charity of some few wealthy persons 
who had known her in prosperity, Mrs. Williams must 
be penniless. Mr. Heath, with true generosity, added a 
thousand pounds to the fund raised for her benefit, and 
by great exertions a yearly income of two hundred pounds 
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Rerecoured to her and her children. ‘‘Penury,” she 
indeo? when this result was made known to her. Yes, 
strivin’s to penury had she come; she, whose life-long 
Wealth” it had been to climb into the highest places of 
had i and fashion, whose blind devotion to this one aim 

im -s her to sacrifice her husband’s peace, and driven 
hothi, last to end his self reproach by death.. There was 
Meeates In her downfall she felt more keenly than the 
ee), of accepting charity from those persons of 
antl means and position with whom she had con- 
Wis y_vied, from others whom she had knowingly 

. nged, and from a relative whose prudence she had 

€n used to call meanness. 

F © went forth with veiled face from the splendid house; 
vehicle nor footman waited for her now, but a hired 
_ lcle, with shabby appointments, whilst the contents of 
5 Ww trunks and packages were all she could now call her 

Wn. Behind her she left the gilding and the luxury she 
i a So dearly bought, and turned away from it with a 
Sate of guilt upon her soul greater than all her loss. She 
cs nt forth, covering, indeed, the woeful face from the 

‘lous gaze of those who, even in the twilight, watched 

8 humiliating departure; but from herself no veil could 


sae her remorseful misery, her utter degradation and 
Pair, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The sudden trouble which had fallen on Lily for a time 
Prevented all mention of the unpleasant subject of re- 
eee al from Albany Villa. Some months had gone by 
Mce Mr. Williams ended at once his troubles and 
an life, but still his widow had no plan of action 
‘ither for her own or the future of her unmarried 
aughters. She had gone direct from the scene of her 
‘umphs and her fall to Mr. Arkroyd’s house, and there 
Tom month to month had lingered. Lily had settled 
wn into a kind of invalidism; ‘‘ the nerves,” the doctor 
Said, ‘were shaken.” What would many modern 
Physicians do if a law were passed forbidding imaginary 
ls to be charged to those same nerves, and obliging them 
Under heavy pains and penalties, to prescribe to every 
Man so afflicted the active discharge of domestic duties, 
bes a very severe cases some scrubbing and rubbing to 
s The state of her health, Lily thought, made a valid 
Xcuse both for declaring she conld not do withont her 
Mother, and for delaying the dreaded removal from Albany 
‘ula, Sorely troubled by the unsettled state of his domes- 
ae affairs, by the idle, luxurious habits of his mother and 
isters-in-law, as well as by the miserable conviction that 
ae Still lived beyond his income, Mr. Arkroyd now and 
sin was driven to discuss unpleasant subjects with his 
Wife. But she skilfully managed, by one plea and another, 
9° delay making any definite arrangements. Meanwhile 
€ shadows on his face deepened, and a setttled cloud of 
Anxiety gathered over his whole bearing, till at length a 
Ind of hardness came upon him and his gentle, affec- 
tionate heart was steeled to coldness. The mourning of 
the family of course prevented party-going, and although 
Visitors were still very numerous, there were no regular 
€ntertainments at home, but he came as usual to the ill- 
Cooked, ill-served dinner. Always polite to his wife and 
ady relatives, he was yet moody and silent, and when the 
jou her was not positively bad, strolled out every even- 
ae pacing up and down, enjoying, as best he might, his 
‘gar and thoughts. Anything was better to him than 
-© Constant contemplation indoors of the discomfort and 
order of his ménage. 
bene length Lily perceived signs on the part of her hus- 
fa that he would be trifled with no longer; and still 
fi oo ting that his comfort and happiness should be her 
St consideration, as that his will should be law, because 
ler love, made to him a proposal, long ago decided 


an y her mother and herself. She knew it would be 
Stasteful to him, yet she did not heed. 
an ou know,” she pleaded, ‘‘this house is quite large 


150 gb for us all, and if mamma pays us at the rate of 
as a-year we can live here in better style, and have less 
Xlety about expenses.” 
ou forget,” he suid, ‘‘that on that sum we should 
. three more persons to provide for; and so far from 
Tmitting more liberal housekeeping, it would necessi- 
& &ven closer economy.” 
and face see how mamma could afford to pay more, 
ral] en you must consider one or the other would gene- 
<o, be away visiting.” 
oun dear, if you did but know how utterly wretched 
to Present plan of living makes me, how contrary it is 
Urge py notions of domestic happiness, you would not 
and his, It seldom answers for a mother to live with 
brine et daughter. I do not believe this plan would 
¢¢ 2,cOmfort or happiness to any of us.” 
5 atever it might do to you,” she answered, coldly, 
Havens be everything to me in my present state to 
Prof ear mamma with me; and I am sure! thought you 
cco sed a brother’s love for Ada and Minnie.” 
bitter. we ever understand one another 3? he said, 
Costy ts “Lily, I must be firm in this, whatever it 
to fa} ov my first duty is to ourselves. We cannot afford 
% Im with the proposed arrangement, and, besides, I 
ma i Plainly that to do so would only be to make 
: S Worse than they have been.” 
the apne to her feet trembling with passion. It was 
in all}; time he had seen her thus ; the first time, indeed, 
oman 1s life he had beheld a woman, a weak and tender 
Would } transformed into a fury. It was a sight that 
im. 1 tve moved him once, have amazed and grieved 
beaut ut now, alas! the anchor of confidence in the 
Y of the feminine character had drifted hopelessly 
ation and he could not be surprised at any new manifes- 
con Of folly or temper. 

Tene she almost screamed, ‘‘of men who 
ow T son vives, of some even who murdered them ; but 
he heart es who can look on coldly whilst he breaks 
ra 2 - 1¢ woman he even yet professes to love.” 
who anes eed the loving husband, of even a year ago, 

Snoeet sete, rather with curiosity watching this new 
doting h ie than seriously affected by it? Was this the 
usband who strove to soften every trouble, to 


have 


beat tl 
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mitigate every pain, who stood there with folded arms 
calmly waiting for that foolish passion to be spent ? 

He wisely poured no oil upon the flame, but left it to 
exhaust itself naturally, and when, after one more 
shriek and stamp of the foot, one more violent denun- 
ciation of her husband’s cruelty, Lily sank down sobbing 
hysterically, he turned, with how sore and wounded a 
heart none might know, and left her presence. 

During all that day Mr. Arkroyd laboured under a 
sense of great depression of spirits, so great indeed as to 
prevent his taking any refreshment. At the close of office 
hours he sadly and wearily wended his way homewards, 
meditating on what was his best course of action. ‘‘I 
cannot make her life miserable ; it is fitter I should suffer 
than she,” he thought; ‘but oh, it would have been 
better for both of us if she had but been brought up to 
understand the duties of a wife, mother, and mistress. As 
I chose her, and as I love her better than my own life, 
from this time forward I will try to soothe and com- 
fort her.”” But how to do it consistently with prudence he 
felt to be a question he could not solve, and he only saw 
his way to yield acceptance of his mother and sisters-in- 
law as inmates of his house, through a mist of doubts, 
anxiety, and fear. Arrived at length at his own door, 
the last of an overworked series of maids of all work (he 
had since the first signal failure insisted on dispensing 
with a housemaid, not knowing that a charwoman con- 
stantly in the house cost much more), opened it tohim. She 
flung aside her grimy apron as she let her master in, and 
thrust her still more grimy hands behind her as she stood 
to answer his questions. 

‘¢ What time is dinner, Ellen?” 

“¢ None aint ordered, Sir.” 

“¢ How is that?” 

‘¢ Mistress hasn’t come down all day. Doctor’s been— 
says her nerves must not be agitated,” said the girl, with 
a significance in her tone which sorely annoyed the unfor- 
tunate husband. 

‘¢Ts her mother with her?” he asked. 

‘‘Not now, Sir; she went out about an hour ago.” 

He passed along the hall on his wey to his wife, and 
as he did so glanced into the dining-room. On the table 
stood what was evidently the remains of Mrs. Williams’s 
luncheon. The fire had gone out, periodicals and news- 
papers were strewn here and there, and those irritating 
articles of modern device, antimacassars, lay crumpled 
up on the dim and dusty furniture—the polish was only 
just sufficient now to show finger marks and scratches. 
The drawing-room door was open. Into that he also 
looked. The fire had gone out there, too, and litters of 
all sorts were strewn about ; the chintz was all soiled and 
crumpled, the steel fender rusted, the looking glasses 
dull for want of polishing, the lamp shades greasy and 
cracked ; the lately resplendent gilding all tarnished, and 
showing chips and fractures typical of the injury to his 
hope, which had been done since it was new. He was 
familiar enough now with the sight of household dirt and 
untidiness ; yet, nevertheless, being unusually tired and 
dejected, it added to his sense of unhappiness. 

‘‘ Lily,” he said, as he approached the bed where his 
wife lay, ‘‘ What is the matter ?” 

No answer. 

He bent over her, took her hand in his, saying, 

‘My dearest, what ails you ?” 

A sob. 

A similar pressure of the hand, and a still more tender 
inquiry. 

‘‘ Leave me,” she replied, again sobbing, with that 
tendency to hysterics, which he at once recognised and 
dreaded. 

‘What am I to do?’ he said, in a despairing tone. 
‘Ellen says Dr. Browne has been with you; I did not 
think you were ill when I went out this morning.” 

““You do not care; you don’t care what I suffer.” 

“¢God knows,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘I would save you 
from it if I could. My darling, let nothing come between 
us—let 2 

“There,” she said, with much vehemence, considering 
her invalid state, ‘‘ actions speak louder than words ; it 
is easy to protest. I wish you would leave me. Dr. 
Browne has ordered me to keep quiet.” 

He hesitated a moment, making up his mind by a final 
effort to purchase present peace, at the cost of he knew 
not how much in the future, and at length he said, 

<¢To show you, Lily, that I value your happiness above 
my own, if you still wish it, I assent to the proposition 
you made this morning.” 

She knew, weak creature as she was, that hers was the 
stronger power, and that it would come to this ; but yet 
had not expected so speedy a surrender. Concealing her 
satisfaction, she muttered, ‘Oh, pry don’t make any 
sacrifice of feeling for me. I cannotforget your cruelty 
this morning.” 

<¢ Was I cruel, little one? Well, I did not intend to 
be. So forget and forgive, my dear.” 

‘* It is not so easy to forget as to forgive.” 

‘¢ Easier, I think. So there, we'll consider all settled, 
and get up our spirits again.” 

<¢ s!amma has gone out to look for lodgings.” 

‘In that case,” he said, catching at this last straw of 
hope— 

fe But she won’t have settled on anything. I entreated 
her to wait a day or two, but she was so hurt ; I could 
not prevent her going to seek something to suit her.” 

‘Well, then; there is no great harm done.” 

‘Yes there is. You have wounded our feelings.” 

‘T will do my best to repair that mischief.” So say- 
ing, and having tenderly kissed his now satisfied wife, 
Mr. Arkroyd went downstairs, and inquired of Ellen for 
some food. : 

‘¢ There’s not a scrap in the house, Sir.” 

“© Can’t you get me a chop ?” : 

“T can, but 1 ain’t got a fire as’ll cook it.” 

‘‘ Boil me some eggs, then.” 

“ They won’t boil ; they busts in the water.: 

“Then I'll wait until you can cook a chop ; but first 
make the room tidy and light the fire.” : 

Ellen banged about, rather making believe to obey his 
behests than doing so. She whisked the ashes under the 
grate, then placed a few damp sticks beneath some coals, 
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and, having applied a match thereto, left the room with 
the manner of one who expected a fire to result from ber 
unscientific efforts. Mr. Arkroyd looked on, and when 
she had gone, applied bits of paper and matches, affec- 
tionately coaxing it to burn, but it sulkily resisted him: 
and when he heard that Ellen had ceased from her bang- 
ing (that being her frequent method of showing disappro- 
bation of orders) and gone out for the chop, he stooped 
and removed the whole arrangement of coals and sticks, 
and, going downstairs, chopped up some dry wood, and 
having much blackened his hands in the readjustment of 
the coals, there came a visitor’s knock at the door! His 
first act was frantically to rush into the kitchen to remove 
the evidences of his guilty practices, but no soap could 
he find, and the candle Ellen had left guttering on the 
table had gone out, effectually preventing further re- 
search ; so he had to answer the second, though more im- 
patient knock, with his hands still begrimed. It will 
easily be imagined that it was with a sense of extreme 
humiliation he opened the door to some old friends of his 
family, who, being on a visit to London, would not leave 
without seeing him, and had purposely called after office 
hours, hoping to find him at home. Mr. Arkroyd wel- 
comed his guests with such ardour as a@ man so uncom- 
fortably situated and, besides, almost faint for want of 
food might, and led them to the scene of his unsuccess- 
ful pyrotechnic efforts. After a while, bearing Ellen re- 
turn to her banging, he begged to be excused, and run- 
ning into the kitchen, he postponed the chop, and desired 
a cake to be procured from the nearest pastrycook’s, 
some wine-glassess brought, and then that another 
attempt might be made to re-light the fire. Ellen was 
dreadfully sulky at this last errand. Nobody liked run- 
ning out better than herself, but ske chose to consider 
the being sent as the grievance, therefore she did not 
hasten her steps, and half-an-hour elapsed before the cake 
and smeared wine-glasses made their appearance. Twice 
during this interval Mr. Arkroyd had to answer the 
door, and finally again to leave his guests to get some 
wine from the cellar. 

He could not but feel greatly relieved when the lady 
considerately said that as Mrs. Arkroyd was ill they would 
not prolong their stay that evening. 

‘¢Then will you dine with us to-morrow ?” he asked, 
and, with even a greater sense of relief, accepted from them 
an excuse for declining to do so, for they would have 
carried but sorry accounts of their entertainment, and he 
was sensitive about his domestic failures being proclaimed 
in the circle in which he had grown to manhood. 

Being once more alone, Mr. Arkroyd went to his wife, 
to see what she would take for supper. ‘To his surprise 
he found her dressed and ready to descend, for Lily, 
having gained her point, suddenly revived, and being 
very tized of lying in bed, declared she could not sleep 
unless she rose for an hour or so. Only too glad to see 
this effect of his concession, Mr. Arkroyd affectionately: 
conducted her to the dining-room, and then discussed ‘the 
all-important topic, ‘‘ What could she eat ?” 

** Nothing !” 

“Oh, yes ; she must have something 
fancy ?” 

“¢ Oysters.” 

‘¢ Yes ; Ellen should run for some.” . 

Not one word did he say about his own ‘long-felt 
hunger and exhaustion, until after waiting a weary while’ 
the preparations for her meal were concluded, and he was 
able to ask for his own chop. Even with his dire need of 
food the untempting morsel required a sea of Worcester 
sauce to make it eatable. Such a greasy, blackened, un- 
derdone chop could hardly have been eaten by any one 
less accustomed to be thankful for anything he could get 
in his own house. Tie meal was scarcely ended when 
Mrs. Williams and Ada came in (Minnie was absent on a 
visit), and it then became a grave subject of consultation 
what they should have. If eggs would not boil they 
would fry, Mrs. Williams decided, so Ellen set to 
work to produce an elegant dish of bacon and eggs, and, 
by way of showing her sense of injury at having to do it, 
upset one lot in the fire, thereby regaling the noses in 
the dining-room with a choice smell of scorched fat. 

“Drat it,” she muttered,” if it had set the chimbley 
a-fire and misses in ‘ styricks’ I should not ’a been sorry. 
It’s enough to wear the heart of a stone, and I'll give 
notice to morrow.” ; 

Which she did. 

(To be continued.) 


; what could she 
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In a rosewood cradle a baby lay, 
Its mother was stitching, stitching away, 
On a robe of spotless white ; 
One foot on the rocker, she hoped to keep 
Her frolicsome baby fast asleep, 
To finish her work that night. 


In every stitch of that garment she wrought, 
The loving mother fastened a thought : 
Hopes for that little one. . 
And smiled on her baby in happy pride, 
As it slept in its cradle by her side, 
Till the wee white robe was done. 


Then she folded up the cambric and lace, 

And kissed her precious one’s chubby face, 
As it smiled in its infant glee. 

She tossed it up and down in the air— 

‘* How pretty you'll look, my babe, when you wear 
That little new robe !” said she. 


In a rosewood coffin the baby lay ; 
Its mother had wept the night away 
Watching its dying breath. 
With it pressed to her bosom, she prayed to keep 
Her darling child from going to sleep 
In the cold, cold arms of death, 


They buried the babe in the garment just wrought— 
Whose every stitch held a hopeful thought— 
From that loving mother’s sight. 
On a marble stone she wrote, with a tear, 
‘‘How many hopes are buried here Lr 
In that little robe of white!” 
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Bometbing Stout Mecipes, 


By an American Lavy, 
TREE “Sanne 


} HERE is nothing more desirable to a young house- 

, keeper than some unerring guide to the goal of suc- 

cess in the mysterious realms of cookery. But alas for 

the hopes such a one may found on the stereotyped recipes 

of the books ; for if a good many of them are not essen- 

tially false to begin with, it often happens that the author 

is so careless in description of the quantity of ingredients 

or the manner of compounding them, that the poor tyro 
is doomed to a great many mortifying failures. 

When I was a tyro (it is not necessary to say how 
many years ago), I remember trying to make an “ excel- 
lent teacake” according to a recipe bearing that title. 
Gathering the material together—the sweetest of butter 
from the spring-house, eggs fresh from the hay-mow, the 
sugar and flour of the fairest quality—I stirred them up 
a la directions, not deviating the smallest particular, and 
with a feeling of satisfaction placed the pretty-looking 
batter in the oven. 

Confident of success, I carefully watched its progress, 
and when the time for its baking had passed removed 
it from the oven, and triumphantly held it up before the 
admiring gaze of my husband. It had risen to perfection, 
and was nicely baked. But what was our astonishment, 
on beholding it in less than half an hour, to see a flat, 
solid-looking lump of dough, altogether unfit to go on the 
table, much less into the human stomach ! 

I was young and inexperienced, but ambitious and 
very sensitive on the point of spreading a nice table ; and 
my feelings were terribly mortified at this failure, little 
as it was, though it was no fault of mine. And, to make 
the matter worse, it was not the last of the kind. I don’t 
mean to denounce all cook-books and the recipes that 
daily appear in our periodicals, but there are a great 
number that will not bear the test of a trial. 

Well, here was a spoiled cake, and I deliberated some 
time about the disposal of it. The dogs wouldn’t eat it, 
the ciuickens turned up their beaks at it ; to give it to the 
ie would be adding insult to injury, and it seemed 

ike a shame, with all its sweet butter and the other 
‘© gocdies ” in it, to cast it to the garbage-tub ; but [ was 
about in the act when an idea arrested me, and I deter- 
mined to act upon it. 

Buying a quart of milk for a dime, I proceeded to 
make a pudding, and, for the lack of a more fanciful name, 


called it the dime pudding, forgetting the cost of the| 


other ingredients. 

First boiling the milk, that the watery part might eva- 
porate, thus preventing the pudding from being watery, 
as is of so frequent occurrence, then taking of the'cake a 
piece about as large as my two fists (I can think of nothing 
else, and they are not remarkably large, I being of the 
female persuasion), and cutting it into small pieces, I 
poured a little milk over it, mashed it up well, picking 
out the hard portions or heavy cake, then poured on the 
rest of the milk, stirring it well; after flavouring with a 
little grated orange peel I placed it ina hot oven,where, at 
the end of half an hour, it was done. I set it away in 
the pantry until dinner time, and when that time came 
placed it on the table with many misgivings, for I hadn’t 
the remotest idea how the interior looked. But ah, my 
fears were quieted when, on breaking the surface, I beheld 
a light, sweet, quivering pudding, good enough for any 
body’s dinner. We had several of the same kind made 
from the unfortunate cake, and always found them to be 
an excellent dessert for an ordinary dinner. Cake of any 
kind may be served in this way, and is more wholesome 
for children than when eaten in its original richness. 

The pudding may be improved by being spread with 
jelly after it is done, and covered with the beaten white 
of an egg, and placed in the oven to brown. 

But it is not always the original sin of the recipes 
themselves that misleads. Their popular style is intensely 
brief, and sometimes a faultless recipe is couched in 
language so ambiguous as to lead one into disheartening 
failures. 

I remember an instance of this kind where the fault 
was not to be laid to the charge of printer or publisher, 
for it was a manuscript recipe—a housekeeper’s secret, 
only shown to particular friends, of whom I] was one. I 
had seen the beauty, and had tasted the delicate, mar- 
vellous richness of my friend’s lemon custard pies, and I 
was impatient to place before the admiring eyes and criti- 
cal taste of my lord this triumph in pastry. 

I had seen many recipes for lemon-pies, and had tasted 
many of the pies, but none of them equalled this. For, 
while containing wonderful mixtures of molasses and 
starch and raisins and what not, they only resulted in a 
clammy something resembling a vinegar-pie flavoured with 
lemon. 

Accordingly I obtained the precious manuscript, a well- 
worn paper bearing evidence of honourable service in 
sundry buttered-finger marks and little daubs of egg and 
flour, and, having collected the prescribed materials, be- 
gan the experiment without the slightest fear of failure. 

The paper said, ‘grate the yellow rind of alemon.” I 
am half ashamed to confess that I construed the yellow 
rind of a lemon to mean the whole rind, and with a zeal 
that would have been heroic in a proper cause, I rasped 
the insensate lemon to the pulp. What the pies would 

ave been with all this mass of bitterness in them I can- 
not tell, for I fortunately discovered in time that the 
yellow meant only the mere surface ; or, in other words, 
ai nothing but the yellow, and I strained out the 
z a a effort resulted in something resembling the 
bit tenth emon custard, but the pies were very, very 

I was chagrined to think myself capable of a mistake 
so stupid, but I have since found out that I am not en- 
titled to the distinction of being the stupidest woman in 
the world. 

The next trial brought triumph, and this is the way it 
was won. 

Taking two tea-cups of brown sugar (it being the best 
for all kinds of custards), and rolling or crushing it well, 
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I poured on it the white of ono egg and the yolks of four 
eggs, all having been well beaten together, and stirrod up 
well, J then grated the yellow, and I wasn’t particular 
to grate overy speck of it, of a good-sized lemon, and 
squeezed the juice of the same in the sugar and egg, as 
above mixed. After stirring again, I took a heaping- 
tablespoonful of flour and mixed it very smoothly with 
two tablespoonfuls of water, afterwards thinned it with 
a third tablespoonful of water, then mixed it with the 
rest, adding two tea-cups of pure cold water and a pinch 
of salt to the whole. 

The above proportions will make two large, full pies, 
which are much better than three small ones. : 

After proceeding thus far, I mixed up the crust, taking, 
for two large pies, three good handfuls of flour, a pinch of 
salt, and two tablespoonfuls of lard, with a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg. Mixing the lard well 
through the flour, and afterwards the butter, though 
not so thoroughly, in order that the crust might be more 
flaky, and then adding a little cold water, just enough 
to make the dough adhere, I rolled it out and lined the 
pans. Let me say a word to the inexperienced about 
making piecrust. It should be made as stiff as possible, 
lightly handled, not kneading it in the least, but rather 
squeezing it together. When rolling it, touch the roller 
very lightly to it, and do not turn the crust over. If it 
splits around the edges while rolling it, press it together, 
and do not let it perplex you, for it is a sign of good 
piecrust. 

After lining my pie-pans I was ready to proceed. Beat- 
ing the whites of the three eggs to a stiff froth, I stirred 
it through the mixture rapidly, poured all out into the 
pans, grated a little nutmeg over the top, and placed 
them as quickly as possible in a well-heated oven. After 
baking as long as an ordinary custard-pie—-that is, a good 
half hour (or a little longer, if the oven is not very hot)— 
I set them away ina cool place. For my reward I hada 
pie resembling the milk custard in appearance, but excel- 
ling it in every particular. The body of it when cut was 
as smooth and tender and light as a jelly ; the upper part 
was a delicate thin foam, surmounted by a tender brown 
crust thin as paper; while in taste it combined all the 
good qualities of an ice-cream and a lemonade. 


Canary hinds, 
Qa 


om native canary, from the islands of that name, to 


plunge at once into our subject, properly belongs to 
the family of finches, but the close alliance is some- 
times scarcely discernible in those birds naturalised in 
Europe or the United States. The finest stock found in 
our markets is imported from Germany. The best speci- 
men of domesticated species is about five and a half 
inches in length, fine yellow plumage, with pale bill— 
this being the style of the adult mule ; the colour of the 
female is of that shade, but more dingy in hue, the wings 
shaded to a white, barely tinged with yellow. 

The German birds are known by the greenish shade of 
their plumage. Amongst the upper and higher section 
of the middle classes, there is, we suppose, scarcely a 
household that does not include a canary among the 
family pets. Yet very many of them fail to sing, simply 
because they are not properly cared for; the poor little 
things are inclosed in too small a cage, which is painted 
a glaring white, hung out in the scorching sun, and per- 
haps quite forgotten for a day or two ; suffering for the want 
of water and seed ; panting under the burning rays of the 
sun—they are kept in an existence of torture, and ex- 
pected to thrive and pour forth joyous songs out of their 
little parched throats. There is no pet which requires so 
small an expenditure as these little warblers. The neces- 
sary care consists in giving them every morning a little 
clean sand ; with some fresh water to drink and for bath- 
ing. Canary-seed should be their usual food; a little 
rape or hempseed may be given them occasionally, but 
this induces fatness, and should be sparingly used. Their 
only good is not the pleasure afforded by their sweet, 
cheery songs, which diverts one from the dull perplexities 
of life to happy thoughts, attuned to the praise of nature, 
instead of life bewailings, but they are also a source of 
profit, the raising and teaching them being nothing more 
than a pastime, while the price of a good singer froma 
fine stock is equal to the weekly wages of many of our 
working women. 

As a manual for the uninitiated, these few rules are 
given, deduced from experience and the suggestions of 
those who are uniformly successful with birds. It is 
believed they may be of great service. 

Pairing and Breeding.—The most favourable season for 
the mating of canaries is usually from the latter part of 
February to the middle of April, and that is also the time 
when nature induces them to set. At thistimea suitable 
home must be prepared for them. It should be a medium- 
sized, square, enamelled cage, plain style, and quite new, 
if possible, painted green inside and out. Cover the floor 
with clean fine sand, and rub the ends of the perches with 
a drop of olive-oil, to keep off insects. To make a good 
nest, get a fine wire nest-basket and fill it two-thirds of 
the depth with fine cow’s-hair, washed and thoroughly 
dried. Lay in the hair lightly, and leave the arrangement 
to the hen. The hair may be used several times if well 
washed. Hang the cage above the reach of any disturb- 
ance, ina moderately warm room, where there are fresh 
air and the morning sun for a few hours. Fresh water 
should be given every day, and the seed-cup well filled 
with a mixture of hard-boiled eggs and, grated bread- 
crumbs, with a very little rape and canary seed. It is 
well to give the birds a little bread soaked in fresh milk, 
and some water-cresses once in a while. Sprinkle in the 
cage a few bits of mortar for the hen to peck. 

Selection «f Birds—Endeavour to get a German im- 
portation, mating a fine jonque, bright-yellow singer with 
a mealy hen, and you will have birds of the colour of the 
siuger with a shade of the mother. Two fine-coloured 
healthy jonque birds give a superior variety as to colour 
and excellence of voice. Cinnamon-coloured birds, which 
8O many admire, are the offspring of a dark green male 
and mealy mate. 
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It must he remembered that birds kopt only for singing 
live twice as long as those which breed, A bird well cared 
for may live and sing for twenty years, while ten years 18 
the lifetime of the others, 

Treatment of the Young.—The usual period of setting is 
fourteen days, during which time the cage should never 
be touched, except early in the morning of each day, to 
supply fresh water and seed. About the twelfth day the 
cage should be well cleaned, and have a new supply of 
sand and food, adding a little fresh lettuce or chickweed, 
and a little weak liquorice-water, the medicinal pro- 
perties of which make it a good drinkfor the birds. To rear 
by hand the young should be removed to a cage by them- 
selves as soon as the fourteenth day. This is an arduous 
task and requires patience as well as tenderness, but will 
repay one in the end by making the birds very tame and 
teachable, and is, in fact, the secret by which all those 
birds which are on exhibition are taught their many 
tricks and songs. Any of the sick or feeble should be 
placed in a cage by themselves, that they may receive 
corresponding care with their wants. The strong of the 
young may be put in a good-sized clean cage, having the 
perches quite low, and the food-cup on the floor of the 
cage. For the first four or tive days they should be fed 
as often as once in two hours upon a diet of a kind of 
paste made of bruised rapeseed mixed with the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg, and stale breadcrumbs wet with water. 
The easiest way to feed them is by using a little quill 
pen, cut round at the edge; after a few times they will 
eagerly open their mouths for the food. As the birds 
grow older and stronger more nourishing food should be 
given, such as scalded rapeseed and now and then a 
little chickweed. Some birds will not learn to eat by 
themselves under a month, so the attention to them 
should not cease for the first four weeks. After 
this the birds will soon be able to feed upon 
mixed seeds; they will then require a small piece 
of cuttle-fish, and will next want to bathe. For 
this a good-sized earthen tub should be provided 
and filled with fresh water that has stood in the room a 
few hours. Every morning, after they have taken a bath, 
the tub should be taken out, as the stagnant water affects 
the health of the bird as much as old seeds and greens. A 
mixture of rape, canary, and hempseed makes a good 
nourishing diet ; the seed should be clean and kept in a 
covered box, as it attracts mice, and they will soon find 
their way into it. Cuttle-fish and fine clean sand are in- 
dispensable, as the digestive apparatus of these little 
creatures is so simple that it will not perform the neces- 
sary functions without some such triturating substance to 
assist it. 

The health, beauty, and vocal powers of the canary 
depend upon judicious care. Overfeeding is as hurtful 
as underfeeding. A bit of loaf-sugar, or a piece of an 
apple, may be given once ina while. The fine leaves of 
chickweed, tender stalks of celery, and the green leaves 
of lettuce may be used in the season for it, as this last is 
considered an excellent purgative. 

Light and warmth are equally essential, but glaring 
sunlight is as hurtful as the extreme shade caused by 
covering the cage with greens on a hot summer day, and 
giving the poor little thing a steam bath from wilting 
leaves. Artificial light is particularly hurtful. The cage 
should be hung in a dark room or covered with a piece of 
green barege as soon as the lights for evening are brought. 
A bird that sings at night exhausts its voice at an early 
age. Beware of extreme temperatures. Birds taken from 
one room to another often faint from some difference in 
the atmosphere. Never leave the bird out a moment in 
the rain if it can be avoided ; that is why a bird often 
ceases to sing in the summer without apparent cause ; 
being hung from out a window or against the side of the 
house there is nothing to shield it either from the parch- 
ing rays of the sun or from the rain, which is liable to 
come without warning during the variable months in our 
English spring, subjecting the poor little caged pet to 
the sudden transition from extreme heat to cold, and 
chilling the bird so that it often dies from the effects. 

Keep the bird in a room where there is no smoke of 
any kind, or noxious odour from cooking. 

The diseases of birds arise very often from neglect. 
Sickness of the young is usually cured by a very simple 
remedy—keeping their cages scrupulously clean and feed- 
ing. them for a few days upon hempseed milk, which is 
made by thoroughly bruising the seed in a fine bit of 
muslin, then squeezing it in a little lukewarm water ; this 
is nourishing and easily given. 

One of the most annoying and destructive insects is a 
little parasite—the Mite. Once fairly in a cage it is very 
dificult to get rid of them, and being infinitesimally 
small their presence is not detected until they are well 
established in the feathery nest, on the little captive, and 
in every crack in the cage. Sometimes the bird will give 
evidence very soon after they come that something is the 
matter, by picking and scratching itself and sitting a great 
deal on the bottom of the cage, and often flying wildly 
from side to side of the cage as if in pain, then dropping 
down exhausted ; then the voice fails alternately. ‘These 
warnings should be attended to immediately. The first 
test should be to tie a new piece of canton flannel nap 
side down over the cage at night, removing it carefully in 
the morning : examine it, and if you find black or red 
specks put the piece of flannel under a hot iron, pressing 
it until every one is dead, and proceed to exterminate 
them in this manner. If the cage is an old wooden one 
it is useless to try to getthem out; but if it be an enamel 
cage take out the bird, unscrew the top, take out the 
perches, and scald the cage in boiling water with a little 
flour of sulphur in it, rub the top of the cage, under the 
screw, with red precipitate mixed with a little lard, taking 
care that none is left exposed on any part of the cage 
where the bird can get at; put in new perches made of 
small cane or reed, cut from the under side of a narrow 
strip; take out the pith and put a drop of olive oil on 
each end of the perch ; and feed the bird on canary-seed 
and hard-boiled egg, putting a bit of broken nail in the 
water-cup ; this diet will supply the waste of blood occa- 
sioned by the insects. Continue to use the flannel 
at night, never failing to destroy what you find upon it in 
the morning. If the prescribed treatment be faithfully 
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Re out, you will soon effectually rid the bird and cage 
S ee noxious vermin ; and guard against their return 
<a Cone cage, cups, perches, and everything about the 
Se clean and healthy. Do not allow strange birds to 

Cage 1 oo88 to the cage, for mites are carried from one 
iv to another in that way. 
fa ting. —This disease is annual sickness, to which all 

fallin are subject, as are deciduous trees to the timely 

ate be of their leaves. It is a period of rest, and there 

that be few birds which are strong enough to sing during 
% Ime. It usually comes in August and lasts till 
Cember, and sometimes till the time for mating, in 
ebruary, 

= Poe time the little songsters should be tenderly 

he or. Make no effort to induce them to sing, for it 

etter that they should not. 

aie sufficient for them to bathe two or three times a- 

shat jaf not too cold water. ; Fresh water for drinking 

A hard be freely supplied. Mixed seed, with the yolk of 
a td-boiled egg and stale bread crumbs, will suffice for 

ie Keep them in a room at the temperature of seventy 

eighty, 

Bee have heard of treating birds successfully with 
®opathy, after _the directions given for children, 
Reece the quantity, however; but the simplicity of 

aa tiaweestive organs forbids the use of any very powerful 


(Gossip fronr Areland. 


By Emeratp GREEN. 
a 


1 . 

aes 18 a season of the year which we always think par- 
he ‘arly charming in the country. The twilight lingers 
is Milling to give place to dark-robed night, and yet the air 
i olten cool enough to furnish ample pretext for keeping 
ab a blazing fire. Then how pleasant is it, with a few old 
“2d intimate acquaintances, who walk over in social, 
ey cebourly, welcome, unbidden informality to spend the 
fa) as to gather in a circle round, and chat in cheer- 
we ‘constrained familiarity till the lights come in. It 
and (eoeting, too, to look out upon the fresh green grass 
win ushes and the budding trees, through the broad old 
a eee that were fashioned many, many years ago, and 

i jat no impertinent passer-by is staring in through 
ore Uundrawn blinds, nor vagrant child of want or sin, 
gare belmed with unavailing | regrets or vicious envy, 
is atil in ragged misery on the fire-lit tableau, whilst there 
ae Ul less danger of having one’s best story or telling in- 
“i ent crashed through with the rude, harsh, deafening 

°t of the cars and vendors in the streets below. 


inant? other evening we were at a very interesting meet- 
ner hl the large room of the public market-hall in our 
sare bouring town. It was held on the occasion of a pre- 
= ‘ation by his pupils to their worthy master, the mild 
Pholder hereabouts of the rights and authority of that 
taditionally tough, yet pliant tree, the birch, which 
ely must have been the tree of knowledge, since at all 
Imes it has had so much to do with its inculcation. Of 
Curse we had solos and choruses, from the young ladies 
ostly, and recitations from the boys. Some of the per- 
°rmances in the latter line were infinitely entertaining ; it 
48 so refreshing to note the coolness and importance 
which the youthful heroes of the evening per- 
- d their novel part before their proud and happy 
"ents, their honoured ‘ master,” their respective clergy, 
The an audience, more or less respectable, of four hundred. 
it 2 did it with a ‘‘ pluck,” or, as one countryman termed 
into ‘ep air of freedom,” which, when they grow hereafter 
= iffident and bearded men, and declaiming, perhaps 
tee ©, the trade and not the pastime of some of them, 
: Y will look back upon with a self wonder, not 
Mixed with something that’s akin to shame. Just as 
Reno look back upon the simple, guileless days 
sine own short embroidered frocks, pink sashes, and 
ait little rosetted patent leather slippers, when we used 
Pani ap In full state in company, singing solos unaccom- 
Would » With a coolness and self-possession. which we 
Mog Scarcely have the face to practise now, whilst the 
tryin, &xperienced prima donna that ever trilled forth her 
Cover Parts in that magnificent warbling cage for primas, 
Froig Barden, might have regarded our unstudied sang 
chi] pee envious admiration. Recalling this personal 
these i Vision to our recollection, we can only exclaim, as 
and 4 ittle pocket editions of manhood will hereafter do, 
Meta 8 the little woman whose clothes were mischievously 
™orphosed has already done, ‘‘ Can I be I?” 


neat wee hope at all events, as their worthy master in a 
oe Be € speech took occasion to do, in those well-known 
Ps ot the peet of the west, that none of his boys may 
Cattle wet to go through life merely like ‘* dumb driven 
© ex, om which we inferred sotto voce that he meant 
donkeve® his wish that none of them might turn out 
whee Walls were beautifully decorated with evergreens. 
Lee all were tasteful and the work of different hands, it 
by 4 ;UVidious to particularise ; yet one design, produced 


i 
forme 


of + a Y in the town, we did particularly admire because 
thron oe *@ and nationality. It was the ‘‘ Harp that once 


e 
amp Sceful larch ; boxwood, moss, and ivy combined to 
larly aR 1¢ frame. Indeed we noticed all over, particu- 
Veron. mottoed designs, that the finer descriptions 
seq With oS sprays of moss, larch, fir, and box—were 
Clumsi¢ admirable effect, in preference to the larger, 
fuls a *, and less pliant laurel and holly. _ Basket- 
Bathered iy den May flowers and yellow primroses— 
the com; Y gleeful little fingers in happy anticipation of 
Amongst. If Jéte, and scattered by kindly, tasteful hands 
table wis eas of moss—converted the scene into a veri- 

are ses vale of nature’s own adorning. 
Cus spins Oe ‘‘ that hearty, honest, rollicking, joy- 
Been {i eee arney Bradey,” as the critical Atheneum has 
Who fane call him—not to mention a host of Irish papers 
Somebod y fl “s we have fancied, that they have known 
Trelan Y talk, spell, and write as he does somewhere in 
differen “tore—Barney Bradey is much too easy, in- 
> neighbourly, and accommodating to have the 


slightest objection to weekly detachments—nay, not that, 
but columns of Mrs. Hall’s well-known, threadbare 
southern beggars (who get that lady to kindly spell for 
them) jogging on beside him, if only they did do so ina 
kindly, good-natured, civil way, not asking to shove him 
aside with anything like ‘‘ Whisht, whisht! now hold 
your unnatural broguey tongue till I tell your shuparyors 
a better story.” Barney, in the meantime, tells the story 
of his “furst luv.” We can only listen to his introduc- 
tion, however :— 

“It was a calm blazin’ jainial hot day of won of the 
munths of Joon that I was aut refreshin’ meself thro’ the 
sootherin’ breezes of the open air, an’ I sloaly saunthered 
along thinkin’ of nothin’ exceptin that I remimber. I 
was clowded up in a sort of a careless day dhrame, when 
all of a suddent me hart tuck a flutther be remarkin’ the 
shinin’ black heels of two nate little boots poppin their- 
selves back’erds and fore’erds moas’ outragis graceful 
undher the kury-carious edge of a dazzlin’ white pedykoat, 
havin’ soft yalla curls jiggin’ theirselves a won side of her 
swan shape neck like bright gilded earrings. Let me see 
—-is she thryin’ to impose herself onto me admurashin 
wid a terrible bad shape face that has been tanned be 
fifty-nine moas inclemint winthers maybe. Wid that I 
produced a hankercher from the intaryor boundarys of 
me pocket, an’ dhroppin it furst, I picked it up, sayin, siz 
I, ‘I ax yer pardon, mam, but did you lose anything in 
this way !’ She turned roun’, an’ O laws! I thought I 
never seen sich a darlin’ purty face before in all the 
duckers of me existince. Afther fumblin’ into the 
gethers of her dhress for a small intherim of time a moas 
darlin’ smile kem coorsin’ over her languishin’ beauty 
like a flight of sunshine sweepin’ the open counthry, and 
she remarked in a voice like the sound of an angel’s moas 
musical whisper, ‘No, thank ye,’ she sez, ‘I have every- 
thing saif,’ siz she. That smile—them coaxin’ little 
dimples—thim silver words of soft soundin’ sweetness— 
whisked me moas’ tindher feelins up an’ down and all 
around me excitid hart like the perseedins of a furious 
winmill whifflin throo a storem. Me hat crep slowly off 
me hed into me lift hand, an’ in an insinuatin’ stile of 
poetikel language I inthroduced me name to her con- 
sideratin’ notice. 

‘¢¢ Tm glad of your acquaintance,’ she obsarved, wid a 
killin’ blush of maiden awkerdness getherin’ round into 
her faytures like a big, ripe appel; ‘ An’ ’m Miss Wina- 
fred Mickmooney,’ siz she. ‘ Raally !’ siz I, ‘an’ be the 
same token a very sweet sounden name too,’ I remarked, 
wid a fashionable flurrish of polite good breedin’. That 
way of talkin’ fixed us complate hensefourth. Afther 
that we offen refreshed ower spirrits be a sly ramble 
throo the jewy feelds an’ meddas, wid harmless roguery 
in our innossent young brests. . .” 

In a recent copy of a New York paper we saw the 
arrival of a cargo of black cats duly chronicled. Next 
week’s issue brought an explanation, and request that for 
cats its subscribers would please read oats. That was 
rather a curious ‘‘ hedgerow,” too, from which our lady 
friend, according to the printer of the Lady’s Own, 
plucked the blossom of the wild briar, in our last gossip— 
an ‘‘adjourning” one. But mistakes will happen with 
the best of people. We forgive this one, and when the 
writer can the reader may. 


THE DARKENED MIND. 


THE fire is burning clear and blithely, 
Pleasantly whistles the winter wind ; 

We are about thee, thy friends and kindred, 
On us all flickers the firelight kind ; 

There thou sittest in thy wonted corner, 
Lone and awful in thy darkened mind. 


There thou sittest; now and then thou moanest ; 
Thou dost talk with what we cannot see, 
Lookest at us with an eye so doubtful, 

It doth put us very far from thee ; 

‘There thou sittest ; we would fain be nigh thee, 
But we know that it can never be. 


We can touch thee, still we are no nearer ;" 
Gather round thee, still thou art alone; 

The wide chasm of reason is between US ; 
Thou confutest kindness with a moan; 

We can speak to thee, and thou canst answer, 
Like two prisoners through a wall of stone. 


Hardest heart would call it very awful 

When thou look’st at us and seest—O what? 
If we move away, thou sittest gazing 

With those vague eyes at the selfsame spot, 
And thou mutterest, thy hands thou wringest, 
Seeing something, —us thou seest not. 


Strange it is that, in this open brightness, 
Thou shouldst sit in such a narrow cell ; 
Strange it is that thou shouldst be so lonesome 
Where those are who love thee all so wel!; 
Not so much of thee is left among us 
As the hum outliving the hushed beil. 

JAMES RusseLL LOWELL. 


—_— —— 


In the central transept of the Crystal Palace, the second of 
the art exhibitions took place on Saturday. It consisted of a 
small collection of water colour drawings of scenes in the Holy 
Land, by the late David Roberts, R.A., lent by Mr. H. S. 
Bicknell, and a handsome silver gilt dessert service made for 
the Maharajah of Johore. In the concert-room a performance 
of vocal and instrumental music was given, for the benefit of 
Mr. Manns, the conductor of the band, and in compliment to 
him every seat was occupied. To-day (Saturday) is the great 
Rossini festival at the Palace, with Sir Michael Costa as leader. 

An Earu’s DAUGHTER AND HER THREE Surrors.—The 
head of the family of the Gages, Baronets, of Hengrave, 
was Edward Gage, Esq., third son of Sir John Gage, Bart., 
and Lady Penelope Darcey, daughter and co-heir of Thomas 
Earl Rivers. It is related of this beautiful and wealthy lady 
that she was wooed by three suitors at the same time, who 
had determined to fight as to which should possess her hand. 
This fact coming to her knowledge, she positively forbade 
them to fight under pain of her great displeasure, and laugh. 
ingly remarked that if they would only have patience to wait 
she would marry them all. Strange to say, she fulfilled her 
promise, as she married, first, Sir George Trenchard, of Wol- 
verton ; secondly, Sir John Gage, of Fule; and thirdly, Sir 
Wm. Hervey, of Ickworth, the very gentlemen who had deter- 
mined to fight for her hand.—Debrett’s Peerage. 
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Thentres and Amusements, 


— 


Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Right. 

HayMARKET.—Easy Shaving—Home—The Captain of the Watch—Make 
your Wills. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Eight) Black and White—Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

Princrss’s —Twice Killed—(At Eight) After Dark—The Secret. Seven. 

Lyci.om.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Hypermnestra. Seven. 

Otympic.—Cash versus Cupid—(At a Quarter to Eight) Masks and Faces 
—The Fast Coach. Seven. : 

GLoBr.—Minnie—(At Nine) A Breach of Promise—Brown and the Brah- 
mins, Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Seven. 

Prince oF WaLEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) A Lame Excuse. 
Half-past Seven. ; 

Gatrety.—An Eligible Villa-(At a Quarter to Eight) Dreams—Robert the 
Devil—Ballet. Seven. , A 

NEw Queen’s.—Trying it on—(At a Quarter to Eight) Plot and Passion— 
The Little Rebel. Seven. 4 * 

New Royatry.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

St. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Greorce'’s Haut, REGEN1-sTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


May 2. Sunpay.—Rogation Sunday. 
», 3 Monday.—Last Quarter moon 1.41 P.M. 
», & ‘Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.28 a.m. 
»» 5. Wednesday.—dZingarelli died, 1837. 
»» 6. Thursday. —Ascension-day. 
», 7% Friday.—Sun sets 7.31 P.M. 
», 8. Saturday.—Easter Law Term ends. 


Our Detter pushes. 


—_ 
TO THE READING PUBLIC? 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the Unite 1 Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....... soeeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year 3 Setcied dts cewe cues ec HOS OU. 
Quarter of a Year ” cveccsseccccccesccce 49, 4d, 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the EpiTror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


*,* Our next portrait will be that of Sir Michael Costa, 
who conducts to-day (Saturday) the grand Rossini celebration 
at the Crystal Palace. —— 


M. Carni (Redruth).—The address of Miss Emily Davies, 
the hon. secretary of the new College for Women, is 17, 
Cunningham-place, N. W. 

T. Low (Southwark).—The little sketch about which you 
enquire appeared in our number for April 10, under the 
heading ‘‘ Essays and Sketches.”’ 

A Farmer’s Wire.—Goare the front and first side widths of 
your brown grenadine, leaving the other widths full. Do not 
line the skirt, but wear it over a silk or alpaca of the same 
colour, goared similarly, and of the same length. Trim with 
several narrow box-pleated ruffles, straight, not bias, or 
else one wide flounce headed by puffs and a ruche. 

Many Inquirers.—We have received your sample, and 
think it in good style. From what you say ef vour dress it 
seems to be properly made, but needs trimming. Get silk 
of a light quality of the grey shade in the stripe, and put 
five ruffles on the skirt, each ruffle three inches wide, and 
notched at the edges like saw teeth. Cut the ruffles bias 
and make them scant, as is now the fashion, and they will 
not take a great deal of silk. Gather them an inch from 
the top, and let there be an interval of an inch between 
each ruffle. Narrower ruffles on the waist and sleeves. A 
wide sash, notched st the edges. 5 

INQUISITIVE Masru.—It is a bad plan to make calico dresses 
with tight waists. A belted blouse, a sacque wrapper, and 
polonaise dress, are better patterns. Put two or three 
narrow ruffles, made cross-ways of the goods, around the 
wrists and armholes of your rather full coat sleeves. A 
ten-inch ruffle, with two narrow ones above it, around the 
skirt. Loop the sacque of your suit at the sides and back, 
and it will answer. Insert a band of silk around the skirt 
to lengthen it, fand edge with ruches. Trim your alpaca 
with quillings of the same. Put folds of the poplin edged 
with satin around the skirt of the dress for elderly lady. 

S. K. (Kenstneton).—The proper side for a gentleman to 
take, when accompanying a lady on horseback, is the right. 
There is good reason for this, for if on the other side (the 
left) the cavalier would find the skirt of the riding habit of 
the dame in his way to prevent him from lifting her from 
her seat in case that her horse should run away or other 
accident happen. This, however, if riding on the right 
side, he can readily do by placing his left arm about the 
waist of his companion, and thus drawing her from her horse 
to his. 

Harriet (South Hackney.)—Guipure and raised crochet are 
the newest style. Crochet work is quite fashionable at 
present, but it is done in a very superior style and from 
quite different designs to the old-fashioned work, which 
really resembles it but little. The designs furnished at 
the present day are quite works of art. Indeed, needle- 
work generally has wonderfully progressed as an art. N ext 
week we shall publish a beautiful original design for a 
drawing-room tidy or antimaccassar for a couch. 

Lapy Erue. (Pimlico).—A new way of looping dresses for 
promenade is to place buttons on every breadth ten or 
twelve inches below the waist, and lower down on the skirt 
a loop of elastic on every breadth. ‘To raise the dress slip 
the loops over the buttons. If these are small they are 
scarcely observable and the effect is good. 

ARIEL.—Short costumes will be very greatly adopted this 
season. ‘T’o the economical they afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity of utilising old dresses. A pretty white petticoat, 
frilled or embroidered, is all that is needed under a deep 
dress tunic. Marie Antoinettes will be the most general 
wear. You can make yours of the material of the dress, of 
black silk or black lace. Do not trim fancy stuff, or any 
stuff, with lace, it is bad taste. You may use lace on silk, 
satin, velvet, or muslin. For fancy stuff use a frill of the 
same, and trim with braid or ribbon ; or use taffetas. 

Lovisr.—The following is Gouffé’s recipe for macaroons : 
Blanch and peel half pound of almonds, including eigh 

(bitter ones ; wash and dry them in a cloth; put in a mortar 
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-and pound them to a fine paste, adding the white of an egg 
in two parts, to prevent the almonds turning oily; then 
add six ounces of pounded sugar and the white of another 
egg ; when well mixed add six more ounces of pounded 
sugar and another white of egg ; when well mixed put the 
whole ina basin. Drop a teaspoonful of this paste ona 
sheet of paper, so as to form a small round cake, about one 
inch in diameter and half inch thick ; make as. many of 
these macaroons as the quantity of paste will admit, 
placing them regularly on the paper, two inches apart ; 
dredge a little fine sugar over them ; put on a baking-sheet 
and bake them in a moderate cven; when of an even yellow 
colour the macaroons are done. 

E. May.—Your white muslin dress for afternoons may have 
a chemise Russe, square neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves, 
trimmed with a ruffle set on in small pleats instead of 
gathers, and edged with Valenciennes. ‘Two wide ruffles 
on the skirt, which may be either short or trained, as you 
please. Bows and sash of capucine ribbon. A looped over- 
skirt and peasant bodice of silk the colour of your figure in 
your white grenadine will modernise it. Short suits of 
piqué for the street, and the house also, will be worn by 
married ladies as well as single. 

Carre M. A.—Many colours may be set by soaking the print 
fifteen minutes before washing in a pail of tepid water in 
which a tablespoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved. 

- —Diamond powder is still worn in the hair with ball 

“toilets, but the white antique powder is more fashionable. 

ADELAIDE.—You ask: ‘‘ Aside from evening parties, when 
are short dresses appropriate except for street dresses ?” 
Short skirts just touching the floor are suitable for break- 
fast, lunch, and afternoon dresses at home, but they are 
not exclusively worn at these times. If morning wrappers 
and trained skirts are more becoming to you, wear them, 
by all means. For late dinners and evenings in your own 
drawing-room, dresses with moderate trains are the best 
style. 

P. P.—The engagement ring is worn from the commencement 
of the betrothal. It is usually a solitaire diamond or pearl ; 
but this is a matter of fancy. If either party have a pre- 
ference for any special stone, that should be selected, thus 
giving individuality to the ring. 

Exua.—You should make the goared widths of a Swiss dress 
slightly broader at the top than you would in thick 
material. When they are gathered in to the waist they 
will then have the effect ofa plain goared skirt. Two yards 

“from belt to edge of train is quite long enough, though 
much longer trains are allowed for wedding dresses. Three 
ruffles, each a finger length wide, neatly fluted, would be a 
pretty trimming for your skirt. To separate them and 
put a puff at the head of each would be an improvement. 
Put at least three widths of narrow silk in the back of your 
dress skirt. If it ‘‘hoops” at the bottom, add a fourth. 

’ Eighteen yards of half-yard silk is a plain dress pattern. 

Mrna.—We do not advise the use of any nostrums for curl- 
ing the hair, simply because we know nothing about them. 
Old-fashioned curl-papers will answer probably as well. 


Our Gach ge Colma. 


[For regulations, see our number for March 20.] 


I witt give ‘‘Fantasia on Moore’s Irish Melodies,” for 
‘‘Sparkling Cascades,” or ‘‘ Les Cloches du Monesterre,” 
or the ‘‘ Battle of Prague.” —JOsEPHINE. 

“I wisn for Mdlle. Riego’s ‘‘ Point Lace Instructor;” will 
give good music in exchange, or other things. —Tiny Tim. 

[ wis for the whole of Robert Browning’s works. State 
wants. —GRUB. 

WANTED in a week or so several dozen good bedding plants, 
calceolarias, ‘‘ Mrs. Pollock ’’ and ‘‘Tom Thumb” geraniums, 
and lobelias preferred. Would give books, autographs, or music. 
—Rurau (Hackney). 

“I am in want of some handsome paper or feather flowers, 
suitable for vases in sitting-room. Have many things I could 
give in exchange.—CLEOPATRA. 

WE have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Ringdove” and ‘‘ Ormolu.” 
—‘ Grub” should forward full address. 


Che Hays Obn Paper. 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1869. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


AST week the Bill that has been brought into 
Parliament to legalise marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister came up for the second reading, and, 

as might have been expected, was very warmly de- 
bated. It passed the reading, however, and is now in 
the hands of a select committee. In the meantime it 
is right that we should keep our readers well ac- 
quainted with public opinion, as expressed through the 
various journals, on so important a subject to women. 


The opinion of the Times, which has always been against an 
alteration of the law, is not changed by the debate. There 
is, it says, no dearth of women in England, and a man can 
have no difficulty in finding a suitable wite. It can be no 
material hardship to interdict him from two families—his 
own and his wife's, In countries such as the United States, 
in which the number of women is disproportionately small, it 
may be necessary to relax restrictions which would otherwise 
be desirable. It should also be remembered that to repeal 
an existing prohibition is an act of considerable significance. 
Mr. Bright said that the Bill did not encourage such mar- 
riages, but only permitted them. But to pass the Bill is to 
encourage them. It is to give distinct information to the 
whole community that in the opinion of the Legislature such 
marriages are not undesirable. 

The, Daily News says that a measure which, after so many 
years of discussion, has received a majority of 99 on a large 
vote ought speedily become law. Mr. Bright said the ques- 
tion was one of sentiment rather than of argument; and the 
speech of Sir John Coleridge, who seemed to lose all his usual ' 
suavity and moderation in speaking against the Bill, forcibly 
illustrated the statement. Mr. Bright's own speech was, how- | 
ever, an admirable summary of the argument. His challenge 
to the House that not one of its members would point the 
finger of scorn at the offspring of one of these marriages, and 
call them by the odious name which the law endeavours to fix’ 


‘fortune, number three proposed to her, and the next 
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upon them, is itself a conclusive argument in favour of the| gained it. A few months passed and she married again, 


Bill. 
The Star remarks that a Roman Catholic in England or 


Ireland may be permitted by the authorities of his Church to| 


marry his deceased wife’s sister, but the ecclesiastical sanction 
legally avails nothing, and he finds himself excluded by the 
law of a Church to which he is a stranger from the benefits to 
which he is admitted by the dispensation of the Church to 
which he belongs. It is not wonderful that under these 
circumstances Archbishop Manning, the Chapter of Cardinal 
Cullen, and many Irish and English dignitaries of the Roman 
Church should, while adopting very cautious language, have 
resolved to support such a change of the law as may enable 
marriages with deceased wives’ sisters to be legalised when 
they are allowed by their Church. 

The Advertiser asks whether it is the fact that there is in 
English families such a preponderating desire to legalise 
these marriages as should deter the House of Lords 
from exercising their right to reject the Bill which has re- 
ceived the assent of the Commons? The Advertiser hopes 
and believes not. The extent to which marriages of this kind 
ae been contracted is rather a reason against the Bill than 
or it. 

The Pall Mall Gazette thinks the question of legalising 
these marriages is obviously not a religious but a social one. 
If it can be shown that there is a decided feeling in favour of 
them among the community at lurge, a strong case will be 
made out for removing the restriction. On this point it is 
important that Parliament should not be misled by the clamour 
of agents capable of bribing public opinion. In public life 
there are no signs of any desire fora repeal of the law, but 
rather contentmenf withit; and in itself, anything which 
tends to disturb settled domestic relations must be deemed 
objectionable. The cant about the working man is disposed 
of by reference to the statistics of the Commission of 1847, 
which showed that of 1,500 cases of these marriages only 
forty occurred in humble life. There is, however, a wide dis- 
tinction between the prospective alteration of a statute, and a 
retrospective indemnity for a deliberate violation of it, and 
we hope that on this latter point Parliament will be firm in 
its resistance to the insidious and dangerous agitation of the 
small knot of wealthy men who have defied the law for the 
gratification, to say the least, of a by no means respectable 
caprice. 

The Saturday Review is, in its views on this subject, 
substantially at one with the Pall Mall Gazette ; its 
article was spiced, however, as is its wont, by violent 
personal attacks and cynical jeers. 

Any of our readers who may fee! further interested 
to know the arguments that may legitimately be 
employed on both sides of this important question, 
should turn back to the articles we gave during the 
early part of last year, under the title of “The Ladies’ 


Parliament.” 


THE new annual prospectus of the Crystal Palace 
has just been issued, and from it we learn beyond 
question that the Directors do not intend to relax in 
any way their efforts towards making this noble build- 
ing, with its grounds, one of the best places in England 
for spending a pleasant afternoon. The season com- 


mences to-day (Saturday) with the Rossini festival ; 
and a new and interesting feature is announced as 
shortly to be tried, in the introduction of what is called 
an International Show of Bouquets, each exhibitor 
being required to exhibit a wedding bouquet, a ball 
bouquet, and a vase bouquet. At the second show 
prizes are to be offered for floral decorations for the dining 
or drawing-room. The competition at both shows is 
open to all. Lady visitors and other private cultivators 
will thus have the opportunity of entering the lists, 
and giving the public an idea of that artistic ability 
and taste in the display of flowers which contribate so 
much to the refinement of many a domestic circle. 
Entries in these classes may be made under initials or 
assumed names, provided the name and address of the ex- 
hibitor is sent under private cover to the Superintendent 
of the Shows. Names will not be made public except by 
subsequent permission of prizeholders. We cannot but 
receive the announcement of such a competitive floral 
display with unmixed satisfaction ; for if we may judge 
from the way flowers are treated in Covent-garden 
market and elsewhere, the art of bouquet making is as 
yet but little understood in England. We drew atten- 
tion some time ago to what we considered the right 
' principles upon which to construct bouquets, and gave 
| directions as to the artistic arrangement of the colours ; 
and any of our readers who may think of competing in 
this Crystal Palace tournament might do well, there- 
fore, to refer to their back numbers. The same may 
be said in reference to floral decorations for the dining 
or drawing-room—a subject upon which we printed an 
interesting illustrated article only a few weeks ago. 


Happily we are far, very far, behind our American 
cousins in many things, not the least important of 
which, it seems to us, is the facility with which the 
marriage tie—a bond the most sacred of any that can 
be cemented on earth—can be severed in some parts 
of the United States. We have before referred to 
this subject, but the fact is so strikingly, and to our 
thinking painfully illustrated in the story of an Ohio 
woman, as related by the Cleveland Herald of March 
26, that we cannot but notice it again. This woman’s 
married life began in 1861, when her husband enlisted | 
in the Union army and was killed at Bull Run. Within | 
a week she married another man, who was killed 
shortly afterwards in a street brawl. As she returned 
home from the funeral, much admiring her good 


day they were married. She did not like this one, 
and as he seemed to be rather tardy in following the 


example of his predecessors, she sued for a divorce and 


but once more the courts were invoked to dissolve the 
tie. This brings the romance of love down to May, 
1867, when number five married the experienced wife, 
but after two months she disposed of him with the aid 
of the friendly Divorce Court. She re-married, was 
again divorced, and in February, 1868, married num- 
ber seven. This union lasted a year, when the 
persevering wife applied for another divorce, ‘“ and 
she is now anxiously waiting for number eight.” A 
better client than this no lawyer practising in the 
Divorce Courts could desire. Her daughter by adop- 
tion is said to be likely to eclipse the reputation of the 
mother. In 1867 she married a brother of her 
mother’s husband, “ thus,” as the Cleveland paper 
truly says, ‘mixing up the relation question fearfully.” 
But she was capricious in her tastes, obtained a 
divorce, and married her second husband on the day 
her mother married number seven. By the last ac- 
counts she had just been left a ‘ grass widow” at the 
age of seventeen. This interesting family would be a 
credit even to Chicago. 


Housewives will be glad to learn the particulars of 
a case that has just been decided in the Marylebone 
County Court, on account of its importance as regards 
domestic servants and their “followers.” The case in 
question was an action by a cook, named Geall, against 
Major-General Corfield, for a month’s wages in lieu of 
notice. Mr. Morris appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Clarke, of St. Mary’s-square, for the defendant. 
It appeared that between nine and ten at night Lady 
Corfield said she was certain she heard a man’s voice 
below in the kitchen, upon which the general questioned 
the plaintiff and another servant as to the fact, but 
they both denied that anyone was there. The general, 
however, went out of doors and saw the outer area 
gate open, also the kitchen door in the area. He 
locked both doors and then went for the police, and 
during his absence Lady Corfield saw a man dart up 
the area steps and climb over the railings and run off. 
Upon the general’s return with the police the plaintiff 
said he -was only her “ cousin,” who had brought her a 
newspaper containing an account of an inquest on her 
father. Mr. Clarke looked at the paper and found it 
was more than a month old, and the plaintiff had 
been cautioned as to male followers after she had been 
in the gencral’s service only a few days, when another 
“eousin” came to see her. Mr. Clake then com- 
mented upon the whole case, and said he believed half 
the robberies which took place were in a great measure 
owing to the incautiousness of servants introducing 
followers in their employers’ houses, and that in this 
case the plaintiff had been warned, and then repeated 
the offence and told her master a wilful lie. He sub- 
mitted she could not recover the current month’s 
wages, as she had been guilty of a gross breach of con- 
tract. The judge took the same view, and gave a 
verdict for the defendant. 


A meeting has just taken place in Rome of so novel 
a character, that it certainly merits description. An 
assembly of Catholic ladies from all parts has been ad- 
mitted by his Holiness the Pope to the unusual honour 
of a special audience, for the purpose of offering their 
congratulations and gifts. They were 300 in number, 
and their speaker was the Duchess de Laval Mont- 
morency, daughter of the Count de Maistre. Respecting 
their offering, the ladies had held several rather tem- 
pestuous meetings,the French partyamong them wishing 
for the purchase of M. Lafont’s large picture of the 
battle of Mentana, while the ladies of various other 
nationalities were for collecting the pecuniary offerings 
of all in a magnificent purse, for his Holiness to employ 
according to his good pleasure. The camp was split 
into Mentana and no-Mentana partisans; but as each 
held to their own scheme, the picture was bought, it 
is said, for 12,000 fr., and the remainder of the sub- 
scriptions were put into a richly-embroidered purse, so 
that his Holiness got two presents instead of one. The 
Pope replied to the address spoken by the Duchess de 
Laval, the following being the more important points 
of the august speech :— 

Before you all return to your families and countries, I wish 
you, my dear daughters, to take with you a souvenir of the 
Pope. I wish you io preserve in your hearts a word of truth 
and faith. I shall find this word in the beautiful approaching 
solemnity of the Ascension. In that day our Lord, before 
ascending to heaven, raised his hands over his disciples and. 
blessed them ; and they, these first Christians, collected in 
the cenaculum, received the words of the Lord with consola- 
tion. Afterwards, shut up in retirement, they meditated 
upon those instructions and consecrated themselves to the 
service of faith, above all to prayer—humble, persevering, 
trusting prayer—such as ought to penetrate the heart of God. 
And I, dear daughters, will do the same thing towards you, 
and will give you the same counsels—not that I wish to call 
you to a life of hermitage—oh, no. Such is neither 
your vocation nor your duty. You have another place in 
society in the midst of which you are called to live. 
But in the world, and amongst its agitations and various 
disturbances, it is possible to maintain the mind in perfect 
union with God, and to refer everything to this union. This 
thought of God following us amid the disturbances of the 
world recals a souvenir already very distant, which moved me 
deeply at that time. Yes, the souvenir is old, remounting t® 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. 1 was young then, and more 
robust than now. I saw a young lady of the world come t0 
God, a good young lady, who, like you, went to parti2s 
and frequented society. One day she retired from the worl 
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Ene finish her days ina convent, where she took the 
ieehas out Theresa for the remainder of her life. Behold 
Ray ae ee grace penetrated her heart ! This young 
- Es ( returned one evening from a conversazione, or a 
ati mete ake had danced with great pleasure. She was alone 
a aaoom, about to seek repose, and meanwhile, in taking off 
rae aments, she reflected on the use of her time, and on the 
ney which her ornaments had cost. I recollect, in particular, 
a ane vaought even of the price of her dancing shoes, which 
shel st I know not how much. As she thought of all this 
ae peroached the window and Saw the rays of the rising 
on Sys the earth. “Oh!” said she, ‘‘this is the 
in th: xod which illuminates me ! How weak and wicked 
18 world ! I will withdraw from it for ever, so as to follow 

€ Divine Light!” And in fact from that day she abandoned 


Tae and after having come to pray, she entered a con- 

cE eee city, where she praised and blessed God un- 
Sante y oF having so illuminated her. I repeat to you, my 

ive aughters, that I do not ask you to Keep your minds al- 

= On religious thoughts, or occupied in meditation and 
“yer ; but L ask you to keep your souls free in the midst of 
© affections and cares of this world ; free to praise and bless 
od, and to know and follow his light. 


After the speech the 300 ladies then had the honour 
. kissing the Pope’s hand, and some of the most dis- 
nguished of them were especially introduced by 
"Incess Odesealchi, a lady of Polish birth. 
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SONGS, ETC. 
d ‘A Psalm of Life.” Words by Longfellow. Music by 
Trs, Augustus Warburton. (Boosey and Uo., 28, Holles- 
Street, ; 
b “* Sweet is True Love.” Words by Tennyson. Music 
Y Elizabeth D. Cross Bullock. (Boosey and Co.) 
: Marguerite.” Words by Thomas C. Bowles. Music 
by Virginia Gabriel. (Cramer and Co., 201, Regent- 
Street, 
F “ Love’s Sigh.” Words by Miss Lablache. Music by 
- Lablache. (Cramer and Co.) 
A Psat or Lire.—Longiellow’s well-known ‘ Psalm 
of Life ” has received so many musical settings, good, bad, 
and indifferent, that we did not take up this more, recent 
Venture with any particular enthusiasm, and it was well 
-F us that such was the case, for a more miserable failure 
1b Were difficult to imagine. It is wholly unintelligible, 
1aVing neither sound nor sense. We advise Mrs. War- 
Urton to select words of less poetical significance and 
Popularity next time she tries her ’prentice hand, as it is 
lard to forgive a composer who unceremoniously weds the 
fautiful words of such a poet as Longfellow to amateur 
Vagaries in music. 
Sweer 1s Trvz Love.—This piece, though slight, shows 
Much truer work than that last noticed. ‘J ennyson’s melo- 
lous words are not the easiest to link with music, and 
lizabeth Bullock might have chosen some more within her 
Powers of musical interpretation. Still, we have met with 
Many a worse song than this. Key E flat, compass 
to E. 
Marauurire. —The words of this pleasant song express 
the anxieties of a young French maiden to know how far 
he gallant who has inspired her love reciprocates it truly. 
° solve the difficulty she has resort to the old ordeal 
®t plucking the petals of the marguerite, or daisy, and 
Watching for the revelation. The air is lightsome, and 
Not difficult. Key F, range C to G. 
ae Sigu.—This song is rather above the average of 
Sentimental ballads, and shows some careful work. 
® words are not particularly vigorous, but they are at 
“ast understandable and grammatical. The range is 
Moderate, 7 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
5 Boundary Galop ” By Isabel A. Grant. (Kreutzer, 
“Mpson, and Co., Maddox-street.) 
de T, lola.” Romance sans Paroles. Par Ernest Chev. 
cyto. (Cramer and Co.) 
Evening Rest.” Berceuse for the Pianoforte. By 


iT3 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn). Para- 


ae by Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.) 
an ae Gipsies’ Revel.” By Wilhelm Kuhe. (Ashdown 
arry.) 
4 Te DAEY Gatop.—Miss Grant here presents us with 
I Se Oop that should become a favourite in many a home. 
and. Spirited, vigorous, and well sustained throughout, 
€xceedingly simple withal. 
of thous This exceedingly graceful trifle, from the pen 
thousye rotessor of Music to 8. A.R. the Prince d’Egypte, 
;, _ ot unpretentious, reveals the touch of a master. It 
wher Composition to carry to the piano in the twilight, 
- ‘ pensive thoughts may be stealing over the heart in 
i Sathering gloom, and as the fingers glide along the 
Ser We do not envy the player, however brilliant her 
tigi ea dexterity, whose thoughts do not outstrip 
von the wings of this elegant romance. 
Minae G Rest, and the paraphrase on Mendelssohn’s 
tion ae Nicut’s Dream, are worthy of the reputa- 
E the ite of the most brilliant drawing-room composers 
mith Sak dt is not so many years since Mr. Sydney 
Dositi oo’ ® bis first piece to the public, and now his com- 
WW cult are familiar in most English homes where music 
de] 
on Sane 
whee o pleces have also sufficient sterling merit to hold it 
eeded re showy studies are forgotten or cast aside un- 
eristic of Foe of the pieces now before us are charac- 
out telr writer. The former is melodious through- 
that ae las graceful and tender passages here and there 
affords n. Penaunly, worth remembering. The second 
M 'S brilliant, yet by no means difficult, variations on 


endel; 3 ’ | 
ineffoc eee 8 well known music, and would make a not 


hands lve practice piece for schools. Even the smallest 


throughont ° smallest players could strike the chords } 


H 
E Gipsrrg? Revet.—We have met with Wilhelm 
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Kuhe in happier moods, even on less poetical subjects 
than that of a gipsies’ revel, but for all that we confess a 
liking for this graceful study. We envy the happy 
revellers who are privileged to trip it by moonlight in 
fairy glens to such lightsome and inspiriting notes. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


By-Gone Days in Our Village, by J. L. W., 12mo, 2s., cloth. 

Corner’s Children’s Own Sunday Book, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 

Dinglestedt’s (*.) The Amazon, an Art Novel, fscp. 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Goubaud’s (Madame) Book of Guipure d'Art, 98 illustrations, 2s., cloth, 
Home from-India, a Novel, by John Pomeroy, Two Vols., crown 8vo, Zls. 
Household Words, conducted by Charles Diekens, Vol. IIT., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lamb’s (Charles) Memoir, by Barry Cornwall, new edition, Svo, 4s., cloth. 
Madame Silva’s Secret, by Mrs. Eiloart, Three Vols., cr. Svo, 31s. 6d.. cloth. 
Miller’s (J.) Singers and Songs of the Chureh, post Svo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 
Ro-sini’s Life, by H. Sutherland-Edwards, 8vo, 15s., cloth. 

Wood’s (Lady) Sabina, 12mo, 2s., boards. 


Musienl, Wterarn, any Ret Bottiorns 
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A Paris letter says: M. D'Aurevilly, theatrical critic of 
the Nain Jaune, having said something which displeased 
Mademoiselle Duverger, an actress at the Gaieté, that lady 
called him out, and the duel came off on Sunday afternoon at 
St. Germain. Mademoiselle Duverger chose pistols, and at 
the first shot succeeded in carrying off one of the locks of hair 
which adorned her opponents head. Her seconds, two actresses 
from the same theatre, then declared honour satisfied, and the 
party wound up the day by a dinner at the Pavilon 
Henrie IV. 

Seraphiné, by M. Sardou, has now been represented one 
hundred nights at the Gymnase. This piece has supplied Mr. 
Boucicault with the subject of his drama now in preparation 
at the Queen’s. 

The death is announced of Robert Scott Lauder, R.S.A., 
one of our best known Scottish painters. He was born in 1803. 

The Emperor Napoleon has decided that a colossal bronze 
group shall be placed on the summit of the triumphal arch at 
the top of the Champs Elysées, Paris, as intended by Na- 
poleon I. ; 

Mr. Gye has been to Paris arranging with Mdme. Patti for 
the production, at the Royal Italian Opera, of Mignon, so 
this year M. Ambroise Thomas will have no reason to com- 
plain of neglect. 

The first volume of Baron Carl Claus von der Decken’s 
‘‘Travels in Eastern Africa,” edited by Otto Kersten, has 
just been published, The book has been dedicated, by per- 
mission, to her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia. 

The Breslau Theatre has just adopted the diapason normal. 
In spite of the pitch settled at Stuttgart, the French standard 
is slowly but surely making its way throughout Germany. 

A ‘History of Oratorio,” by Herr C. H. Ritter, is in pre- 
paration. 

Mdme. Augusta Anspitz Kolar, the favourite pianist in 
Vienna at classical concerts, is engaged to play at the Musical 
Union. 

English opera will be produced at the Crystal Palace about 
the latter end of May, under the direction of Mr. George 
Perren, who will introduce a new English prima donna of 
great promise and talent. The orchestra will be on the usual 
grand scale of the establishment, and the chorus selected from 
the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

An orchestra has been constructed upon the stage of the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, and Bryceson and Co. have 
erected an organ, to be used in the Sunday Evenings for the 
People and also for Promenade Concerts. 

According to present arrangements, Malle. Nilsson’s tournée 
will commence in September. She intends giving one or nore 
concerts in all the principal places in the United Kingdom. 

Charles Lamb does not seem to have lost his hold on the 
reading public. We hear that Messrs. Bell and Daldy have 
sold over 45,000 of their complete edition of ‘‘ Elia and 
Eliana.” May the number soon be doubled ! 

For the first time this season Bellini’s opera, J Puritani, was 
performed on Saturday night at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Mdlle. Ima di Murska assumed the character of Elvira also 
for the first time ; and although an apology was made for her, 
and the indulgence of the audience asked in consequence of 
indisposition, which she was afraid would affect her voice, her 
singing was delightful, and her performance of the part a 
complete success. 

Mrs. Stirling has commenced her readings with great success. 
Miss Julia St. George is about also to give readings. 

It appears that the English translator of Victor Hugo’s new 
novel, ‘ L’homme qui Rit,” has found such difficulty in trans- 
lating this title that it has been deemed advisable to fall back 
upon the title which M. Hugo originally intended for his taie, 
‘*Par Ordre du Roi.” The hero of the story is a man who 
has been defaced in childhood, so that his countenance is a 
kind of mask, and wears an eternal laugh. ‘Vo call the 
story after him, however, ‘* The Laughing Man” would in 
English sound flat enough, and the translator, therefore, has 
fallen back, as we have said, on the original title, ‘‘ By order 
of the King,” which refers to the fact that the child was dis- 
figured by royal command. 

The Lord President of the Council has requested Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, Sir Michael Costa, Prot. Tyndale, 
Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E., Captain Donelly, R.E., and Mr. 
Bowley to report on the acoustic qualities of the new Lecture 
Theatre at the South Kensington Museum. There will be 
three trials ; one by a lecture with demonstrations on musical 
pitch by Prof. Guthrie’; a second, by voices directed by Mr. 
Seen and the third, by instruments directed by Mr. 
Ella. 

At a parish church in the Black Country, the churchwarden 
on his re-election recently gravely declared—having reference 
to a recent discussion—that he should only hold the office 
conditionally on the immediate abolition of singing and chant- 
ing. ‘To this singular condition the rector, who 1s a zealous 
anti-Ritualist, very strongly demurred, despite his warden 8 
argument that church music was an agent of Popery. The 
question was ultimately adjourned, but as a matter of course 
the substance of the debate got noised abroad, and produced 
no little excitement among the lovers of the service of song. 
Oddly enough, on the following Sunday, the hymn which 
was the proper hymn for the day contained the well-known 
verse :— 

Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God: 


But servants of the Heavenly King 
Should sound his praise abroad. 


And it was sung with a heartiness by the choir and people 
which quite discomfited the non-musical churchwarden, and 
will possibly prevent any further efforts on his part to revive 
the Puritanic form of worskip there. 

Much to the credit of the managers of the Worcester 
Musical Festival, a new oratorio by Mr, A. 8. Sullivan, ‘* The 
Prodigal Son,” will be produced. The meeting will take 
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place on the 6th September and four following days. The 
oratorios will be the ‘ Messiah,” **St. Paul,” and « Elijah,” 
and a selection from ‘ Judas Maccabeus,” besides Rossini’s 
** Stabat Mater.” The singers will be Mdmes. Lemmcns 
Sherngto a ‘ky path eee! Whytock, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
ernon Rigby, Lewis omas, and | 
Cathedral organist, will conduet, Pet Sen wee 
Mdlle. Nilsson contradicts the re i 
union with the Duke de Massa, She slaian aa 
to her profession to wed the Duke or any one else—that is, at 
present. E 
We regret, says a contemporary, to receive i 
of the report that Mdlle. Patti (la Marquise Sia 
been obliged to resort to the French tribunals to protect her- 
self against the extravagance of herhusband. The Marquis is 
addicted to high play, and spends the money even faster than 
La Diva can make it. She has applied for a s:paration des 
biens, which is something analogous to a protection order in 
England, and if granted will place all her property under her 
exclusive contro]. She will then be in a position of an Eng- 
lish married woman whose property is settled strictly upon 
herself. The separation des biens in France is quite distinct 
from the separation du corps. The latter is in effect a judicial 
separation ; the former does not interfere in the least with 
conjugal rights. 


A HEART CRY. 
LittLe lost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 


Here is the place where your head should be: 
Here is the bosom waiting for you ! 


Let me but feel again on my breast 
The velvet touch of your tiny hand ; 
Your rose-leaf lips to my own close prest, 
My cheek by your balmy breathings fanned. 


See here ; I shut tight my weary eyes, 
As thousands of times I’ve done in play. 
When I unclose them in soft surprise, 
Ring out a laugh in your sweet old way ! 


You sleep in the churchyard all alone, 
No one to watch by your narrow bed ; 
The wind o’er your tender body blown, 
And night-dews dripped on your baby heal. 


No! In the luminous fields above 
Angels another new star have set : 

They may surround you with ceaseless love, 
Shieid you from sorrow and sinning—yet 


Heaven can not need you so much as [! 
Legions of cherubs it had before, 

Baby, my baby, why did you die? 
Come to your mother, my own, once more ! 


Little lost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 

Here is the place where your head should be : 
Here on the bosom waiting for you ! 


THE MANUFACTURE OF Pins.—About the middle of the 
last century the Ryland family introduced into Birmingham 
the two new industries of wire-drawing and pin-making, 
which at that period were regarded as twin handicrafts. After 
a steady development of five-and-twenty years the pin trade 
was transferred to an ancestor of the present eminent firm of 
Thomas Phipson and Son. A few years since every school- 
boy’s manual contained a sketch of the operation of pin-mak- 
ing as a remarkable instance of the division of labour. A 
single pin had to undergo the manipulation of not less than 
fourteen pairs of hands before it was ready for the 
cushion in my lady’s boudoir. This forcible illustration 
no longer applies. Pin-making, like other industries, has 
been subject to the scientific progress and improvement 
of the age, and the process is now _ comparatively 
simple. An American engineer, named Wright, patented in 
1824 a pin machine which, during the revolution of a single 
wheel, produced a perfect pin. Mr. Thomas Phipson thus 
describes Wright’s machine, which, having undergone many 
improvements, is now in operation at the factory of the 
former here : The principal shaft gives motion in’ its rotation 
to several sliders, levers, and wheels, which work the prin- 
cipal parts of the machine. A slider pushes forward 
pincers, which draw wire from a reel at every rotation of the 
shaft, and advance such a length of wire as will pro- 
duce one pin. A die cuts off this length of wire by the 
descent of its upper ‘‘chap,” and the latter then opens a 
carrier which takes on the wire to the pointing apparatus. 
Here it is received by a holder, which turns round, while 
a bevel-edged file wheel, rapidly revolving, gives to the 
wire its rough point. It proceeds immediately by a second 
carrier to 2 second and finer file wheel, by which the 
pointing is finished. A third carrier transfers the pin to 
the tirst heading die, and. by the advance of a steel 
punch one end of the pin wire is forced into a recess, 
whereby the head is partially produced. A fourth car- 
rier removes the pin to a second die, where the heading 
is completed. When the heading bar retires a forked lever 
draws the pin from the die, and drops it into a receptacle be- 
low. It is then ready to be ‘‘ whitened” and ‘‘stuck.”” Thea 
whitening is performed in a copper vessel placed on a fire, in 
which the pins are boiled in water along with grains of me- 
tallic tin and a little bitartrate of potash. When the boiling 
has continued for about one hour the pins and tin grains are 
removed, thoroughly washed, dried, and polished in bran, 
Various kinds of apparatus are employed for sticking the pins 
into sheets of fluted paper, and also for folding the paper for 
the wrappers.—Lngineer. 

Scrence anp Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0002. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The beok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and ‘clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they canuot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 


enabled to select any article they may require, and have it. 


forwarded with perfect safety. 
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THE spring weather of the past 
week has been truly delightful, in- 
ducing ladies in London, as in 
Paris, to don their summer cos- 
tumes, and the parks and concert- 
rooms are becoming alike brilliant 
therefore. The lively pen of a 
Paris correspondent sketches 
Fashion as holding her gay court, 
and the picture presented, if due 
allowance be made for poetical 
licence, is not very wide of the 
inark, Let us suppose Fashion to 
have entered the throne-room and taken her seat. She 
motions to us to do likewise and we obey, but we must 
give a word of description before her speech. The 
Fashion of 1869 is a blonde. She wears no large chig- 
nons, but coils of plaits, either pinned up or disposed in 
loops or allowed to hang. Of an evening all these 
strands are let out ; they flow in spirals or form a shower 
of feathery golden rain. Her toilet was the perfect 
model of our newest styles as to colour and cut. She wore 
a train underskirt of citron faye, tinted with mauve, a 
large flounce on the cross, bordered with biais of the 
same, was headed with a double puff, frilled above and 
below. Over this a white cashmere tunic, looped 
en camargo, flounced with cashmere, which was_bor- 
cered like the underskirt. The bodice was square, 
having a fichu of white silk tulle underneath and a ruff 
of Valenciennes all round. The sleeves were of two kinds, 
the under pair tight to the wrist and ending with a 
Valenciennes ruff; the over pair were very long Jewish 
sleeves, flounced round like the over tunic, and lined with 
citron silk. An arabesque pattern was braided in the 
Oriental style with mauve and citron round the neck and 
behind, and round the bodice in front. Fashion’s orna- 
ments were a Florentine medallion of enamel, hung from 
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a black velvet on her neck, a high comb of the same on 
the summit of her head, and earrings on chains. Her 
hands were gloved with citron Danish skin. Ivory tablets, 
to which she referred during the following address, hung 
from a Media’s chatelaine at her waist. Her skin is very 
clear and rendered dazzling by the artistic tracery of the 
“‘ magic pencil,” which imparts blue veins to the temples, 
a perfect arch to the eyebrows; she might also have 
obtained the down on her cheek by an artificial mixture, 
but she is still so young that it is sweet to hope it was 
not veloutine put on with a hare’s foot. 

Twelve eyes, expressive of profound admiration, were 
gazing on her coral lips while she delivered the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘* The first revival I wish you to insist on is the Queen 
of Navarre ruff, a stepping-stone to the Elizabethan and 
Medicis high collars, which stood upright like peacock’s 
tails, and being stiff, kept men at a distance. It is at 
present very low, and stands up behind by means of a 
wire run through the edging. It falls down in front like 
a reversor flap, and thus ornaments the front of open 
bodices. The alms pouch and chatelaine are a novel re- 
vival, but no lady wearing slashed sleeves—and they are 
very much recommended—would omit these accessories to 
the styles of the sixteenth century any more than the 
jerkin and plumed cap. Criroline will be worn with 
trains, not with short costumes. 

“The materials for usual wear are to be sultane, serge, 
alpaca, linen, lawn, mohairs, poplins, Valencias, Scotch 
merino, and grey striped with satin in all shades. All 
these are to be ruched with silk taffetas, which ruches are 
pinked, fulled, and drawn in different patterns. Nothing 
can be worn without flounce, frill, plaits, and rolleaux, 
whether casaques, pelerines, camargos, over or undex 
skirts, but, | remember, I require fall garments. No 
amount of trimming can make up for fulness. Foulards 
are again this Summer to be a favourite material. The 
newest is the japonais, a tissue which to foulard is what 
corded silk is to thin taffetas. It is thick and in all 
shades. The hues of foulard which I prefer for spring 
are Veronese green, Suez blue, Montespan pink, Rubens 
blonde, Nile lotus, bronze, cigar, and all the stripes 
sprinkled with Pompadour flowerets. Do not forget 
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nezam or Indian red. Faye and taffetas are in their 
chameleon shades to vie with every tint of the ocean 
under sunrise, midday, twilight, or moonbeam. Stripes 
are of two sorts. The old is the Marie Antoinette stripe, 
which seeks apposites in eccentricity ; the modern and 
empire stripe is content with bright contrast. The 
former is suitable for underskirts, the latter for full cos- 
tumes. There are also streaks of as many as thirty 
different shades to emulate with aurora behind silvery 
clouds. Bachelicks and polonaises, camargo basques with 
mantle ends in front, pelerines with scarf ends and coach- 
men’s capes are the black mantle arrangements to be worn 
over walking dresses, but all should follow suit. Sashes 
are to continue a great feature; the butterfly wings and 
eight loops without ends called ‘sun-knot’ are most ac- 
ceptable. Hats are fanchons in straw, with crested lace 
and flower diadems. The almaviva mantle is the Spanish 
| veil and flower above the temple. 

‘* Flowers are to be the brightest. Thus the frosted 
/narcissus, the tulip, the acacia wreath and spray, the 
orchid, the carnation aigrette, the blush rose and brown 
leaves, the sparkling convolvolus, and yellow pansies. I 
wish also to inaugurate a new flower, the ‘elfride.’ It is 
a lily tired of its stateliness, with petals that open in all 
itortuous paths, and display a bleeding heart. It is 
'typical, gentlemen ; the foliage is bright. The honey- 
suckle, too, will be appropriate. 

| ** Parasols will be perfectly ablaze when the sun shines 
upon them, as the favourites will be orange and bright 
/blue. Fichus and chemisettes are to be very varied, 
some crossing like the paysanne on open bodices ; others 
low behind and draped only in front. 

“Trimmings, not ruche, pleat or frill, are fringes and 
lace. Jewellery is to be all artistic enamel. Florentine 
armament ; rings, large ovals, set with pearls. Fans are 
to be painted water colours on silk and mounted on cedar 
or sandal wood. 

“The fashions of the roi soleil are not to be scantily 
carried out. We have the spun purple, gold and brocade, 
the powder, the sedan chairs, the ambrosial bath and 
fumigated boudoirs.. We are coming to our morning 
ilevées, to the times when we shall receive company 
, While reclining on our couches under pink satin and lace. 
| We are coming back to the scenes painted by Hogarth ; 
so brush up your loyalty, for when the crash comes I 

shall look to you for defence such as was not granted to 

Marie Antoinette in her troubles. And why? Because 1 

am not a responsible party, and to you, gentlemen, will 

‘be laid all the blame.” 

_ The latter part of the speech was said with terrible 

vehemence. Fashion then rose, bowed, and retired. 
PARIS FETES, ETC. 

The last ball given at the Tuileries by the Empress 
/was more than usually brilliant. In addition to the 
Prince and Princess Charles of Prussia, were present the 
| Princesses Mathilde, Charlotte, Julia, and Gabrielli , of the 
Imperial Family, the young Duchess d’Albe, the Duchess 
de Mouchy, the Princess de Metternich, the Duchess de 
| Litta, the Duchess d’Ossuna, the Duchess de Mont- 
/morency, the Duchess de Fernan-Nunez, the Countess de 
_Pourtales, the Marquis de Galliffet, Countess de Moltke, 

Baronne E. de Vatry, Baronne de Poilly, Countess 

Fernandina, Marquise de Canisy, Countess and Malle. 
Malvezzi, and all the beauty and fashion of the highest 
circle of Paris ; also the Diplomatic Body, the Ministers, 
-and the élite of the military, political, and financial 
worlds. The /éte was marked by a complete revolution 
in the style of coiffure worn for some time past by the 
leaders of the beau monde. In place of the lofty arrange- 
‘ment rising to a great height above the head, flowers 
jand feathers were abandoned and the hair worn 
without much ornament. The Empress, in accordance 
with the new mode, had merely two thick 
plaits wound round the head and held in place by four 
diamond pins ; and on the forehead a circlet of brilliants, 
in the centre of which beamed forth the famous ‘*Regent.” 
Her Majesty also wore the magnificent diamond necklace 
given her as a marriage present by the Emperor, the ear- 
rings being two splendid solitaires to match, of extraordi- 
nary fire and beauty. For toilet the Empress wore a 
dress of green satin, with a jupe of silver gauze trimmed 
i with roses, the edge having all round a garland of the 
,same flower. The Princess of Prussia was in white silk 
embroidered with iris and nenuphar, and on the head had 
a diadem of a precious stone, péridot, not much known in 
France. The Princess Mathilde was in white, and the 
three daughters of Prince Charles Bonaparte in rose, white, 
and blue. The Emperor, in blue coat and gold buttons, 
with black breeches and silk stockings, wore the Grand 
Cordon of the Black Eage, whilst the Prince of Prussia 
had on the broad red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 

Let us now look again across the Atlantic to see what is 
being done this spring in America. Our able informant 
gives ene following lucid and deeply interesting descrip- 
tions o 


FASHIONS IN NEW YORK. 
Manner of Making Dresses. 


Corsages are of medium length, and round at the waist. 
Shoulder-seams are short and high, defining the slope of 
the shoulders. The two darts in each front are short, but 
taken very deep, tou make an easy tapering shape. Side 
seams are directly under the arm. Forms in the back 
are stitched on the outside, and are an inch apart at the 
belt. Open fronts with revers, shawl-shaped surplice 
with fulness from the shoulders to the belt, square necks, 
and the broad sailor collar of the dress material will be 
more worn than ever during the warm weather. The 
neck of a plain corsage is cut out very low and round if 
the wearer has a handsome neck, otherwise the high 
neck and ruche will be most becoming, and will not look 
old-fashioned. 

A novel and stylish way of trimming waists of silk 
dresses is to form a kind of ruff made by a bias flat band 
put on to define a bertha, and above this a standing band 
of the silk an inch and a half wide lined with satin of a 
contrasting colour. This erect band is without fulness, 
except four shallow pleats at the turn of the shoulders. 
A fan bow disclosing the satin lining is at the front and 


back. A black silk dress has the ruff lined with apple- | bine a long skirt with a short one, 


green satin, also the revers, the facings in the hollow 
bows, and the frills of the Maria Theresa sleeves. A wide 
flounce on the skirt is headed by a ruche lined with satin. 
A blue silk dress has white facings, a grey silk has pink. 

Thin wash goods are made with the chemise Russe or 
blouse waist, without lining or belt, and detached from 
the skirt. A drawing-string is in the back, and the ends 
of the corsage pass under the belt of the skirt, which 
holds the fulness in position. Grenadine and Chambery 
gauze are made plain over a silk lining. 


Sleeves, 

Sleeves of street dresses are easy-fitting coat-shaped. 
They have bows at the elbow and broad trimming at the 
wrist. Few new dresses are made with epaulets. A puff 
is eften placed half-way between the arm-hole and elbow. 
Silks for evening wear and thin muslins have the Maria 
Theresa sleeve puffed to the elbow and frilled. Long 
arms require pufis around the sleeves, and tulle under- 
sleeves puffed to fill out the frill. Short arms look best 
in lengthwise puffs. 

Skirts. 

Trained skirts have a flat goared front width, two narrow 
side goares, and two full back breadths. The fulness is 
laid in pleats beneath the side seams. The back breadths 
are in French gathers. Five yards is the width of a 
moderate train to be worn over small crinoline. Two 
yards is an extreme length. Silks and poplins of light 
quality are lined throughout with paper muslin. Heavy 
silks are lined three quarters of a yard deep with stiff 
foundation or pliable hair-cloth, covered near the edge 
with alpaca the colour of the dress. Wigging is too stiff, 
and is but little used. Skirts of French dresses are not 
bound with braid, but hemmed up an inch deep, the 
stitches taken only through the facing. Thin dresses are 
goared similarly, gathered at the top, and faced with the 
material of the dress. 


The Bee Panier and Sashes. 


Overskirts to muslin and silk dresses are quite short 
and very much puffed up in the back. The round panier 
puff is not so pretty as the new bee panier. This has two 


wings pointed and open to the belt behind, consisting of 
two full widths of silk, with a half width in front of each 
turned over en revers. A flat sash of many short rounded 
ends fills up the opening behind and represents the body 
of the bee. This panier is attached to a belt. When 
made of silk it should be lined with the contrasting colour 
with which the dress is trimmed. 

Trained skirts of silk and muslin are flounced almost to 
the belt. A pale blue silk with moderate train has nine 
flounces and a short silk over-skirt looped to the belt at 
the side. Square corsage and Maria Theresa sleeves. A 
Swiss muslin has ten flounces, each a finger deep, 
gathered on a cord at the top, with thread edging on the 
lower side, 

Short Suits. 


Short suits for the street are worn by ladies of all 
ages ; the stout as well as the slender. <A black silk 
casaque, with a short flounced skirt, is the handsomest 
street suit for a married lady. Stout figures look best 
in the casaque, or in a short basque with a single shirt, 
on which the trimming simulates an upper skirt. 

The standard length for walking dresses is to have 
them just escape the ground. They measure between 
three and a half and four yards in width. They are 
still cut with flat front, two side goares, and full’ back 
breadth. Care should be taken that there is no fulness 
in front, to prevent the front width hanging in a fold 
in the centre. 

An excellent idea of the modistes is to dispense with 
the extra waist and sleeves that made suits uncomfort- 
ably warm last summer. For this purpose they have 
designed the skeleton wrappings and the close-fitting 
casaques. The skeleton garments without sleeves are 
made in a variety of styles, and are often little more 
than fanciful bretelles with a skirt or basque attached ; 
but worn over a short dress with tight corsage they 
complete a street suit in this most stylish manner. 
The casaque or over dress has a tight corsage made with 
lining and darts, consequently no other waist is required 


beneath it. 
A Useful Novelty. 
Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to com- 
At length a plan has 
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sult, and may be lengthened to form a train when worn 


oe A model shown us is in black silk, but it will | 
slorteheae® as well for alpaca or poplin. It is, first, a 
with « ae made as usual, with two side goares and trimmed 
= ae us ide flounce. A separate train is then formed of 
ps in breadths gathered to the belt, and sewed in 
ee bane length of the back seam of the second goare. 
- eo has a flounce also. When worn in the street 
ae ain 1s caught up to the belt by a loop put half way 
oa ee of the back seams, and fastened over two but- 
a ‘B aced a finger apart on the belt. This gives the ap- 
“rance of a bouffant upper skirt in the back, while the 


r . : es 
ont remains flat. A tight waist and sash finishes the 
Costume, In 


a h; : 
- handsome dinner dress. 


nee 7 Tiimmings. ; 
stylishine” with gimp heading and detached tassels 1s very 
a tri Y used on capes and basques. Satin is preferred 
Popli mming silks, but modistes advise gros grain for 
PANS and woollen goods. It is lighter for summer, and 
she not fray like satin. Flounces were never so much 
ruffles ut present, and they are literally ruffles upon 
med ©: Soa Dery gauze and grenadine suits being trim- 
pea 1 bias flounces edged with narrow straight frills, 
Made ‘ie peculiarly light wppearance. Piqué ruffles are 
- oreeee and pleated. Striped ruffles look best cut 
Poplin ue wash goods require straight ruffles. Silk, 
sates) oulard, and mohair may be either straight or 
mat? ease or gathered. The flounces that require least 
aurih sare bias and gathered scantily, with only one 
sonst: additional fulness. Narrow silk flounces are 
a ‘mes ravelled half an inch at the edges, others 
in. votched like saw teeth or pinked 
Beal OPS: Again, there are points or deep 
ee ss» faced with silk, run together on 
silk mene side and turned. Many of heavy 
and are simply hemmed by the machine, 
caldn few are bound with contrasting 
full "s. The pleats of flounces are fanci- 
ple Y arranged in groups, two or three box 
Stee are together with a plain interval 
en, on which is a rosette or hollow bow. 
ae pe clusters of pleats all turned one 
ey lit bands of pleats are lined with 
ae yee ae the material being hemmed 
a8 1t loosely, the stitches not showing out- 
Spa On many sults are seen two ruffles 
darter of a yard wide, while on others are 
a °r seven ruffles a finger deep. Another 
,,) 18 a wide ruffle above a narrow one. 
below. ne have four inches of plain space 
Ow the ruffles. 
ben °x-pleated ruches of inch-wide satin rib- 
‘te much worn on alpaca and summer 
are a. _ Others of silk in double box pleats 
Wo inches wide, ravelled or notched at 
1€ edges, 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The mild days, bright and sunny, and 
°re like summer than spring, which have 
Visited ug lately warn our readers to prepare 
Uettes for the coming season. A design for 
ouuslin bodice is therefore quite appropriate. 
Ur illustrations give the details of one made 
1 a pelerine which has a capucine hood 
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a hind. In front it opens with revers, just 
: Ve which the hood commences. The hood 
S mad 


emb,-y Separately, of muslin edged with 
Toldery or lace, and afterwards attached 

1¢ bodice. At the back it has three bows 

Coloured satin, and the point is fastened 
Wn with the pelerine to the back of the 
Pie by bows and ends of satin ribbon. 
and Niece 1s edged with lace or embroidery, 
inserts pelerine has a double trimming of 
both 1on and edging. An insertion edged 
Which “238 closes the front of the bodice, 
1s further ornamented by two satin 


0 
do 
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With 4] The sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed 

Sati, Tee rows of edging and insertion and 

Similar 9 The band should be of satin 

May In colour to the bows. This bodice 

Placin © made still more ornamental by 

Celestic] ribbons under the insertion. A ; 
Steen ~ or Cambridge blue, a Metternich or spring 
and Te Very suitable colours for spring and summer, 
and a *Y be worn with dark or fair complexions. Mauve 
be ar ull pink are also seasonable, but the pink must not 
the sumed. with light or red hair, for any shades of which 


Uve is preferable. 


Che Padies (Garden, 
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fines = Weather of the past week could scarcely have been 
Mate etter adapted for ladies’ out-door work, and all fair 
this aes Who really take an interest in their garden will find 
> Very busy time of the year,—more so than usual, for | 
°a8on is a very early one. We quite agree with the 
: nt @ garden contemporary, that the ‘discipline of the 
*S worth something in the battle of life. It teaches 
© and strengthens our hope and trust in the final 
f all that is good. As a recreation, gardening 
mare & most salutary influence on character. It adds to 
ngth>, pleasant links that providence has provided for the 
nothiww8 of the social compact ; to love the garden and 
No Philo ng for the home would constitute a paradox which 
EXceptio Pay could explain ; it would be, at all events, so 
that eae that it would add to the force of the proposition 
of ¢ €ning tends directly to the strengthening and refining 
Omestic affections, Every pursuit of the kind tends to 


power. 
Nt in health, cheer 


feeling whict? kindliness 


tl > train falls at lengtl aking | 
1e house the train falls at ength, making Loamnenmonthe tallebersliy i: 


| heart h a 
| world, to a perception of the relationsh 


_be supplied with w 


PREPARING FOR THE DI 


Tesults from a constant conviction of dependence | been translated by Mr. Arthur 


of the ways of Nature and the changes of the seasons, One 
green tree waving at the window will make sunshine in the 
room. ne flower will sweeten the whole breath of life if the 
as been schooled, by communion with the out-door 
ip and analogies of the 
attitudes of vitality. 

May is certainly one of the busiest, if not the busiest, in the 
year, in the garden, for then it is that we have to prepare for 
‘‘bedding out,” and otherwise setting the garden in order for 
its summer display ; but first a word as to general matters. 
Grass seed that was sown in March will now have commenced 
to make its appearance above ground, and should therefore be 
lightly brushed over with a birch broom, when dry ; as it is 
not advisable to roll it at present. Ivy will now require some 
attention, if it is wished to have it in perfection during the 
aves should be taken off, the 
principal branches should be nailed close in, and all straggling 
shoots cut out at once, and a charming bank of green will be 
obtained in a few days. Rockwork may now be planted with 
British ferns, Alpine plants, &e. Window plants should be 
allowed as much air as possible during fine weather, and should 
ater when they become dry on the surface 3 
in doing this the pot should never be allowed to stand in 
water, but should be rather elevated than otherwise on some- 
thing hollow. ‘The india-rubber plant is an excellent one for 
towns, and should have its leaves sponged occasionally, which 
will tend much to the health of the plant. All other plants 
that are not in flower should now be well syringed, and have 
the surface of the soil stirred occasionally. 


We epitomise the following directions from the Gardener's 
Magazine :— 

Flower Garden.—Thin out all the patches of annuals sown 
out of doors, and plant out of frames such as are sufficiently 
hardy and strong enough to bear the shift, Also plant out 
hardy edging plants like veronica incana and the cerastiums, 


wr 


It wil! lessen the labour when the grand rush comes, and also 
give the edging time to get nicely established before the season 
is too far advanced. Herbaceous plants that have been struck 
from stools placed in heat should be hardened off quickly and 
turned out. It will give them an opportunity to flower in a 
creditable manner this season. This is impossible when they 
are kept starving in small pots until the middle of the sum- 
mer, as is generally the case. 

Conservatory.—The early-flowering pelargoniums will be 
doing good service here, now that the cyclamens, cinerarias, 
and primulas are mostly over. A very common failing here 
is to exert all the energies in forcing plants for an early dis- 
play, and then have little or nothing between that and the 
time the ordinary pelargoniums turn in. The principal dis- 
play ought to consist now of roses which have been brought on 
steadily ; these will beat in freshness and beauty all that are 
growu entirely in the open air, supposing them to have the 
right treatment. 43 

Greenhouse.—Any of the azaleas which are in bad condition 
or grown out of shape must be dealt with soon, or the season 
will be lost. In the first place, prune them hard back, 
and set the pots on a moderate bottom heat, or, 1f not too 
warm, plunge the pots to about half their depth, and keep 
them well syringed with tepid water. The buds will soon 
push, and after they get about an inch in length re-pot them. 
Take them out of the pots, reduce the ball considerably, and 
shift into a size larger or return to the same size again. Sow 
seed of primulas and cinerarias for autumn flowering ; a 
warm corner of the greenhouse will be sufficient. Cover the 
seed-pans with a piece of glass to prevent the surfave soil dry- 
ing too quickly. 


The sudden death is announced of Dr. Hendrich Kreissle 
von Hellborn, at the age of forty-eight. He is chiefly known 
as the author of ‘‘ The Life of Schubert,” which has lately 
Coleridge. 


VER-BELL.—/ yom a Photograph by Iiubbard. 
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Gookery HD Domestic Dints. 


<< ____ 
A PARCEL OF AMERICAN RECEIPTS, 

PANCAKES. —Put in a basin : quarter of a pound of sifted 
flou., one egg, quarter of agillof milk; stir toa smooth paste ; 
then add one and three quarters of a gill of milk ; two ounces 
of fresh butter, melted, and a small pinch of salt 3; mix well, 
and, if lumpy, strain this batter. Put a small piece of butter 
in a pancake-pan ; when melted, pour in two table-spoonfuls 
of the batter ; spread it so as to cover the pan entirely ; fry 
till coloured on one side ; then toss it over and cook the other 
side, and turn the pancake out on a dish. When all the 
batter is cooked in this way, sprinkle the pancakes with sugar, 
and serve on a very hot dish, with a cut lemon. Pancakes 
should be eaten as soon as fried. 

Snow Eeegs FLavovrep with Lremon.—Boil, in a two- 
quart stewpan, one quart of milk, with two ounces of sugar 
and the grated peel of a lemon. Break six eggs; put the 
whites in a whipping bowl, and reserve the yolks in a 
basin for the sauce. Whip the whites, and when very 
firm, mix in four ounces of pounded sugar. Take a 
tablespoonful of the whipped whites, about the size of an 
egg, and drop it into the boiling milk ; repeat the process, 
bearing in mind that about six spoonfuls will be enough in 
the stewpan at a time; put the stewpan on the stove 
corner to simmer for four minutes ; when the eggs are set on 
one side turn them over with a spoon or skimmer ; when 
quite firm drain them on a sieve; continue in the same way 
till all the white of eggs is used. Prepare a custard sauce 
with the six yolks of egg and some milk. When cold, dish 
up the eggs in a pyramid ; cover them with the cold custard 
| Sauce, and serve, 
| Corre Custarps. —For six cups measure out four cupfuls 
‘of boiled milk; put in a basin with one cupful of 
very strong coffee ; add five yolks of egg and 
one and a half ounces of pounded sugar ; mix 
well, and strain, Fill the cups with the mix- 
ture; skim off carefully all froth from the 
surface; put them in a flat stewpan, with 
boiling water to half the height of the cups ; 
put the stewpan, with live coals oh its cover, on 
a very slow fire for fifteen minutes ; the water 
should only bubble slightly. When set let the 
custards cool in the water ; wipe the cups clean, 
and serve. 


CARAMEL CusTarps.—Prepare the custard as 
in the preceding recipe, adding, instead of coffee, 
one cupful of caramel, prepared as follows: Put 
in a small copper sugar-boiler half ounce of 
pounded sugar ; stir over the fire till it becomes 
of a dark mahogany colour ; then add one cupful 
of water; boil one minute till the sugar is dis- 
solved ; add this to the custard instead of coffee, 
and finish in cups, as described before. 


VANILLA Custarps. — Boil five cupfuls of 
milk ; put half a stick of vanilla, cut in small 
pieces, to soak in it for one hour; make the 
custard ; pour it in cups, and cook as for coffee 
custards, 

Lrmon Custarps.—Take the same quantity 
of milk as in the preceding recipe ; put in it the 
grated peel of one lemon instead of the vanilla, and 
finish as before. 


Tue OMELET.—The mind that invented the 
omelet was capable of greater things. Many 
persons think they have made and eaten omelets 
when they have not. Anything that is made of 
eggs, stirred up, and solidified over the fire is 
supposed to be an omelet, but itisn’t. I have 
heard of people who put flour in it. Flour takes 
fifteen or twenty minutes to cook, and an omelet 
is made in one ; and raw flour is not wholesome 
or appetising, The true omelet is a pile of terror- 
stricken eggs and milk ; it trembles with every 
jar, and crouches in a delicious quivering mass 
upon the plate ; ne who puts a silver knife into 
it will find a porous, flaky material, almost im- 
palpable to the touch, that will melt as quickly 
as a snow-flake in his mouth. Upon reflection 
he will be willing to admit that hens were not 
made in vain. To make one (an omelet, not a 
hen) proceed in this way: Have some fresh 
eggs, not omelet eggs. All eggs that will not 
by any possibility do to boil are put away in 
restaurants to make omelets with. Break them 
into a china bowl ; if they are fresh the white 
will be as clear as a maiden’s eye and the yolk 
as round as the pupil of it. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of milk for every egg, and whip the whole as 
thoroughly as you would for sponge-cake, The 
omelet-pan has previously ‘been put on the fire and made 
so hot that butter will melt and almost brown in it, but not 
quite. When in this condition you are to turn the 
whipped eeg and milk into the pan and put it directly 
over the fire. Get a thin-bladed knife and run it care- 
fully under the bottom of the egg, so as to let that which 
is not cocked get below. If the fire is right the whole 
mass will puff and swell and cook in a minute ; if it is not 
carefully attended to it will burn on the bottom, and burned 
egg is most offensive in smell and taste. It is not necessary 
to wait until the whole mass is solid, for its own heat will 
cook it after it has left the pan, but begin at one side and 
carefully roll the edge over and over until it is all rolled up, 
and then let it stand for a moment to brown, and turn it out 
on a hot plate and serve it, or, what is better, cat it yourself 
immediately. You must not puta grain of salt in it while it 
is cooking, or all your hopes and your omelet will flatten 
down together. If it is properly made it will be like a sum- 
mer sunset, rich with erimson and yellow hues, and the savour 
will gladden the heart, The common mistake in making 
omelets is to merely stir the eggs with a fork, to put no milk 
1n ; to put salt, flour, and breadcrumbs in; to cook them too 
slow, and to turn them out on cold plates a clammy, skinny, 
Thus made they are as unwholesome to eat 
as they are repulsive in appearance. If any one has a fancy 
for mixing finely-minced ham with the egg batter they will 
make a ham omelet 3; or for surrounding it with stewed kid- 
neys and smearing a little of the sauce thereof about the egg © 


after it is cooked, they will have a kidney omelet; or by 
pouring rum over it and setting the same on fire they will 
have an omelet au rhum ; or by sprinkling granulated sugan 
over it it will be an omelet sucré ; but all these are simply 
ventions of the enemy to see how vilely they can ill-treat a 
good thing and yet not utterly ruin it.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Miss Marriott has arrived in the United States, and mada 
her début in Hamlet. 
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Rome Employment and Gmbellishments. 


WAX-WORK. 


J>HE occupation of making wax-flowers is now very 
fashionable, and is certainly one of the most satis- 
factory kinds of fancy-work in vogue, not only be- 
cause it is highly remunerative to the skilful workwoman 
who pursues it as a source of profit, but because of its 
close imitation of Nature. 

The present method of making flowers in wax is quite 
different from the old plan in use thirty yearsago. Then, 
moulding out of melted wax was the system adopted for 
most flowers—a very troublesome and unsatisfactory one, 
not only in its practice but also in its results. It was 
impossible to give the delicate shapes and appearance to 
flowers moulded in that way which careful manipulation 
alone can produce. 

Now the artist can procure the fine wax prepared in 
sheets at the places where artists’ materials are usually 
sold, and by the aid of the little steel and wooden mould- 
ing-pins, a few brushes, powder paints, &c., with natural 
leaves and flowers for models, may produce a great 
variety of flowers, and copy Nature so closely that only a 
minute observer can detect the difference. Some taste 
and practice in the nice manipulations required will be all 
that is necessary to insure success. 

Several books have been issued giving full directions 
for learning the art, but a skilful artist has asserted, 
‘‘from practical experiment,” that no written directions, 
however accurate and minute, can impart a true know- 
ledge of the subject to one who has had no opportunity 
to witness the process ; and there is certainly much truth 
in the remark. There are little touches and handlings 
which must be seen to be understood ; and for this reason 
‘a few lessons from a good teacher are indispensable, or at 
least exceedingly desirable, at the beginning of the under- 
taking ; after that any further written directions will at 
least be understood, even if rather superfluous. 

For patterns always dissect natural flowers, and cut 
accurately the shapes and sizes of the petals, calyxes, 
leaves, &c., makiug memoranda of the number of each 
required. You will thus be enabled to make the flowers 
at all seasons without the aid of the natural model. 

The perfect success of a wax-flower often depends ona 
little touch or tint which only close observation will teach, 
the absence of which will nevertheless seriously detract 
from its appearance. 

Supposing, therefore, that our readers, who may desire 
proficiency in this beautiful art, will at once procure 
some slight preliminary instruction that may be readily 
obtained, and which it is therefore quite unnecessary for 
us to occupy space in attempting, we will proceed to de- 
scribe at length one or two novelties in wax-work which 
will amply repay the labour both of learning and prose- 
cuting the art :— 

AUTUMN LEAVES IN WAX. 

The most perfect imitations of the bright, many-tinted 
leaves of our autumnal woods can be made in wax, and 
may be arranged either ina bouquet of grasses to orna- 
ment the mantelpiece, or can be framed in a deep walnut 
or gilt frame, and hung against the wall, the background 
on which the leaves are placed being black velvet, which 
will heighten the effect of the bright colours. 

First obtain natural leaves as patterns—maples of 
various kinds, Virginia creeper or five-finger, or any 
others that change colour in the autumn; the greater 
the variety the more beautiful the effect when grouped 
together. Be sure to have some bright yellow leaves of 
ditferent shades, as they light up well mixed among the 
crimsons, scarlets, and brown tints. 

Cut out of double white wax those leaves which are in- 
tended to be red, and for the yellow ones use different 
shades of yellow wax ; the white will answer, and can be 
coloured with chrome, but the yellow wax is most con- 
venient. ‘The maples should be made of different shades 
of light green wax. 

When they are cut out accurately by the patterns, they 
should have the stems (of wire covered with white wax) 
inserted between the layers of wax, and extending into 
the centre of the leaf. Mould the leaves on the edge with 
a monulding-pin, so as to leave them thin, and also to 
press the two thicknesses well together; when they are 
thus moulded together, have ready some natural leaves, 
selecting those which have the firmest fibres, and having 
wet them, to prevent the wax from adhering, lay the wax 
leaves upon the under side, and press firmly upon them 
in every part, thus taking the perfect impression of the 
veins anil midribs. If the weather is cool the wax will 
be less pliable, and it will be well to dip the wax leaf into 
a bowl of warm water for a moment before taking the 
impression. 

When all are moulded as above the colouring may be 
done. The yellow sprays will want only tinting slightly 
on the hedges with a brush and a little moist carmine ; 
some of them will need also a little touch of burnt 
sienna to give a brownish tint, and vary the shade so as 
to imitate Nature as closely as possible. 

Next the maples: leave about one-half green, rubbing 
on carmine and crimson lake, orange mineral, burnt 
Sienna, and crome yellow in different parts, blending 
them carefully with a dry brush where they meet, and 
deepening the shade wherever it seems to need it. The 
variety of colours and shading in a single leaf can hardly 
be exaggerated. The extreme edges of the green portions 
should be tinted with burnt sienna. Somc of the maples 
turn entirely red or orange, changing into brown. The 
natural specimens will be the best guides. 

_, For the creeper use carmine rubbed on with the fingers : 
it should be as briiliant as possible. = 

For red leaves, of which many varieties may be ob- 
tained, use vermilion, crimson lake, and carmine, with a 
little orange mineral for the centres when the shade re. 


quires it; and shade the edges with Vandyke brown, 


burnt sienna, and, where the deeper and darker shade is 
needed, a little ivory black, may be rubbed in. Black or 
dark brown berries may be added to some of the sprays to 
represent the ripe seed-vessels, and even natural pods or 
burrs, if small enough, may be used with advantage. 
When the whole are coloured they should be grouped 


with an eye to the general effect, placing the red leaves in 
contrast with the yellow and variegated ones. If a 
glossy appearance is required the leaves should be polished 
by rubbing with a dry brush or a soft rag, but to obtain 
the velvety appearance the colour must be put on with 
the fingers, and rubbed as little as possible. 


(To be continued.) 


Porrespondence. 
EU Poa no ree 
MY AUNT’S WEDDING. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN Paver. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—My Aunt Angelina has gone and 
got married. Perhap’s you don’t know Aunt Angelina, 
but I am pretty sure you must, for she always read you 
clear through from beginning to end, and had all her 
dresses made like your pictures. 

So I thought 1 would write and tell you about it. IL 
never wrote a letter to a paper before, and Rosie 
(that’s my sister) says you won’t read it, but I know you 
will. 

But about Aunt Angelina. Nobody thought she would 
ever get married, and I am pretty sure she thought so 
herself. She was so old, you see; twenty-five if she was 
a day, and perhaps older. Iam eight and Rosie is ten ; 
but then she is a girl, and doesn’t know any more 
than I do, though she thinks she does. Girls are so con- 
ceited. 

Aunt Angelina lived with as. I think she and mamma 
were sisters-in-law. This is why 1 think so: They were 
always quarrelling, and generally wound up by saying it 
was no use for sisters-in-law to try to get along together. 
Then papa would be called in to make peace ; and so I 
don’t think he was sorry when Aunt Angelina told him 
she was going away. But of course he pretended he was, 
and mamma said she would be so lonely she would not 
know what to do. And when ladies came and talked 
about. the new clothes, she couldn't seem to bear the 
thought. 

The engagement was such fyn. It didn’t last long, be- 
cause ‘Aunt Angelina was too old to wait; but it was 
better than any pantomime I ever saw. 

Every day she would dress herself up very fine—just 
like one of your pictures—and sit at the window to watch 
for Mr. Spriggins. She said it was her pretty dresses 
that first made him like her, and that he had such excel- 
lent taste. I expect he had, for he always looked as if 
he had come from the tailor’s and barber’s. 

As soon as she saw him down the street she pretended 
to be very busy reading or sewing, but it was all for show. 
And when he passed the window she would look up so 
surprised, as if she didn’t know he was there. 

Then when he came in, such kissing! It was better 
than Pillars and Keys, or Oats, Peas, Beans at the parties 
I used to go to when I was small. You see they did not 
mind me.. They thought 1 was busy with my top and 
marbles, but I had my eyes and ears open all the time. I 
cannot tell you all they said. It was too silly. But he 
called her his Angel ; I think, perhaps, he did not know 
the rest of her name. I just wish, though, be could have 
seen her without her false hair and powder. 

On thing was very queer. No matter how warm it was 
in the room they always held on to each other’s hands, as 
if they were half-frozen. And sat so close to each other. 
Sometimes she would seem weak, and have to put her 
head on his shoulder. 

Mr. Spriggins came two or three times-a day. If he 
did not come Aunt Angelina would send him a note, and 
then he would hurry along to answer it. 

All this while there were so many people sewing ; you 
would have thought she had clothes enough before, but 
now there were six dressmakers and seamstresses at work 
night and day. And when the prettiest white things 
were finished they were set out in a room by themselves, 
with blue paper tucked into them, and the ladies she liked 
best were asked to call and see them. You may be sure 
they all came.. And thought every thing was in such 
good taste ! 

Rosie and I had new clothes too, made after one of your 
pictures. She felt very proud, but I didn’t care. 

After the cards were sent out the presents began to come. 
It was almost as good as the engagement, for Mr. Sprig- 
gins was rich and had plenty of rich friends. So every 
body that had cards senta present. Almost all the things 
were silver lined with gold. They were beautiful ; but I 
heard Aunt Angelina say it was not fashionable to thank 
people now-a-days; so she did not seem to take much 
notice of them. Except when she thought nobody 
was by. 

It was to be a very fashionable wedding. So she could 
not go out of the house, even to church, for two weeks 
beforehand. lt would make me sick to stay in so long; 
but I believe men don’t have to do it when they get 
married. Any how, Mr. Spriggins did not, but came 
oftener than ever. By-and-bye the day came. Aunt 
Angelina did not want any poor people in the church, 
because they would not be fashionable ; so three police- 
men kept guard over the doors. Nobody could go in who 
was not in full dress. That is what they call it. 

The bride was in full dress. That is, she wore a very low- 
necked white satin, with a very long train, trimmed with 
the same kind of lace as her veil, and terribly expensive. 
She looked very much pleased with what she was doing, 
especially when papa gave her away, which seemed to me 
rather funny, as she was plenty old enough to take care 
of herself. Mamma walked in with Mr. Spriggins, and 
looked very sad, almost as if she would ery; but she did 
not, for it would have spoiled her dress. Rosie and I 
were in front of the bridal party, so people saw us first. 
Rosie pinched me because she thought I walked too fast. 
But I wanted to get through. 

After they were married we all went back to the house. 
And everybody kissed the bride and shook hands with 
Mr. Spriggins, whom she said we must call Uncle Charles. 


He looked white and scared ; I don’t suppose he ever was 


married before. But she acted as if she had been used to] tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homceopathic - 


They all went up-stairs to look at the presents and make 
remarks on them. Some said there were more than at 
the last fashionable wedding, and some thought there 
were not so many. 

But the entertainment was the best part; and I think 
everybody was glad when it was ready. At least they ate 
as if they were. There were all the good things you can 
think of, and I never had so much plumeake in my life 
before. They said I had a little too much, for I kept 
awake that night (which is very uncommon); but then it 
may have been the excitement of the wedding. 

After a while the bride went off with her husband in a 
carriage—on some kind of a moon trip, I believe—and a 
few of the people cried as if they never expected to see 
her again. But mamma says she will turn up all right. 

This is the first wedding I ever attended, and I am 
afraid it will be the last in the family until Rosie gets 
muried. But she says she won’t be so long about it as 
Aunt Angelina, and that 1 need not trouble my head on 
that subject. 

So I shall not. Weddings are very good things ; I am 
sure Aunt Angelina thinks so, and perhaps some day I 
shall have one myself.—Your friend, 


Wine W. 
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How To Boru Porators.—Was it not Lord Sefton or some 
other equally celebrated epicure who, being on the committee 
of a club deciding on the choice of a new chef, after the most 
abstruse subtleties of art had been exhausted, put this simple 
and staggering question, ‘‘ Can you cook a potato?” Whether 
the chef fainted or challenged Lord S. tradition—being, in- 
deed, often rather hard of hearing—has not condescended to 
relate, But Lord Sefton was right; no doubt in the mere 
boiling of a potato the profoundest chemical laws are evolved, 
and a Faraday might have lectured upon the process as 
embracing all the mysteries of the kitchen. It involves 
the discovery of the powers of steam and the laws of 
caloric, though all these are known by implication 
to every good and thoughtful jeook. Choose your potatoes 
carefully ; the yellow are more worthy than the red, and the 
red are more worthy than the white. Potatoes are best of a 
moderate size, without specks, heavy, and clear in the rind. 
They should not be washed until they are pared and prepared 
for cooking. Boil, Dr. Kitchener (what a fortunate name for 
a writer on gastronomy !) says, potatoes of the same size to- 
gether, otherwise the smaller ones will be boiled to 
pieces before their larger brethren are softened at the 
core. Above all things, do not fill your saucepan 
more than half full; and remember that it is especially 
important not to put more water than will cover the 
potatoes about an inch, so that, allowing for waste in 
boiling, they may still just be covered. Set them on a 
moderate fire till the lid of the saucepan begins to trot and 
bump ; then lift the pot off the fire to the hob, there to sim- 
mer as slowly as possible till the potatoes will admit the 
prongs of a steel fork. Moderate-sized potatoes take about 
twenty minutes’ boiling. The cracking of the coats is no proof 
of their being done, as some potatoes, when boiled too fast, 
will open before they are half done; when the fork test 
satisfies you, pour off the water, uncover the saucepan, and 
set it by the fire for fifteen or twenty minutes, so as to let the 
moisture pass off in steam. The potatoes will then come to 
table dry and mealy. 

Goop 'Treru. -—Civilisation makes sad work with our teeth. 
Savages are rarely troubled with a defect or an ache in their 
dental apparatus. It is not hot drinks which destroy them 
prematurely, not warm food so much as acids, too concen- 
trated in vinegar, pickles, &c., which acts directly upon the 
lime in their composition, and thus crumbles down, The 
foundation for sound, firm, white teeth must be laid in early 
life, by subsisting on food that contains the elements which 
the teeth must have, or they will be imperfectly formed, feeble 
in structure, and fall early into decay. Butter contains a good 
proportion of the phosphate of lime, and hence those who con- 
sume much of it furnish from that source a supply for keeping 
their teeth in sound condition. The coarser the food, espe- 
cially bread, the better for young people. The soundest teeth 
belong to persons who have not been reared on delicacies, 
Poor teeth become hereditary, simply because the ancestral 
stock was deprived, either by a perverted taste or the habit 
of feasting on rich concentrated diet, of the phosphate of lime 
which Nature provides in the coverirgs of grain used for food, 
and in some kinds of flesh on which carnivorous animals live. 
We cannot have sound teeth unless the stomach has the right 
materials for their manufacture. 

ToorHacuE.—The Lancet says toothache can be cured by 1 
drachm of collodion added to 2 drachms of Calvert’s carbolie 
acid, A gelatinous mass is precipitated, a small portion of 
which, inserted in the cavity of an aching tooth, invariably 
gives immediate relief. 


Tue Nonpareit Bonton Boots anp Snors.—William 
Goodman, the eminent artistic boot and Court shoemaker, 
has every accommodation for ladies and gentlemen at his 
commodious premises, 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s-corner, 
and Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. His 
spacious showrooms are now replete with choice specimens 
of elegant and beautifully designed boots and shoes for short 
dresses, also for dinner, eveniny, and full-dress costume. 
Wedding trousseaux with éclat. ‘The leading articles in shoes 
are those of the period of Louis XILL., XI[V., and XVI; in 
boots the Dagmar and the Eugéne for promenade. For youths 


and children a select class of article for school, promenade, or 


country wear. India and colonial outfits. And by his great 
patronage gives unqualified approbation, Cards for self- 
measurement forwarded to all parts.of the world. 1, Nor- 
land-terrace, Prince’s-corner, and Norland House, Holland- 
park, Notting-hill, W. Manufactory, Theobald’s-road, Lon- 
don, W.C.—[ADVT. ] 

Breaxrast—Epps’s CocoA—GratEruL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeeopathie preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }b., 4lb., and Lb. 


it all her life, and seemed so pleased to see the people. ! chemists, London. 
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and P QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Prince 
ai nincess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise, 
at ce Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, arrived at Osborne at 
averse six o’clock on Tuesday last week, having crossed 
is 8 Tom Gosport in Her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain 
cn frene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. Vis- 
nt Bridport and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance as 
Vegeries in Waiting. Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert 
of Ww. Prince George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria 
and ee and their Royal Highnesses Prince Christian Victor 
. M. Ince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, who had preceded 
r Majesty, arrived at Osborne at three o’clock. 
rites € Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, walked and 
Prive in the grounds on the Wednesday morning. Prince and 
Went oe ea, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also 
Hate Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
olstein, drove out on the Wednesday afternoon, attended 
Y the Dowager Countess of Gainsborough ; and Her Majesty 
on Thursday morning with Princess Beatrice. The 
€r members of the Royal Family walked in the grounds. 
- WA e afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess Chris- 
= of Schleswig-Holstein and Prince Albert Victor of Wales, 
ve out. Viscount Bridport was in attendance upon horse- 
peck as Equerry in Waiting. Princess Louise drove out, at- 
of § ed by Lady Caroline Barrington; and Prince Christian 
chleswig-Holstein rode, attended by Colonel Ponsonby. 
L er Majesty drove out on Friday morning with Prince 
Sopold. The other members of the Royal Family walked in 
© grounds, 
Pr he Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accompanied by 
a pees Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Louise, 
in Her Majesty went out in the grounds on Saturday morn- 
a With Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. The other 
€mbers of the Royal Family also went out. 
Viste 2: B._Morier and Mrs. Morier arrived at Osborne on a 
isit to Her Majesty. 
€ Queen drove out on Saturday afternoon, accompanied 


b ee : é : : 
ay qt tincess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Beatrice, 
Mrs. Morier. Princess Louise and Prince Christian of 


a leswig-Holstein rode, attended by the Hon. Mary Lascelles 
nd Colonel Ponsonby. 
uote Right Hon. G. J. Goschen arrived at Osborne, and had 
© honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Pr n Sunday morning Her Majesty the Queen, Prince and 
Tincess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold and 
ares Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
tended Divine service at Osborne. The Rev. George 
Tothero officiated. 
L Sunday was the birthday of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Ouls of Hesse. 
piel Queen drove out on Sunday afternoon, accompanied by 
Tincess Louise ; and Her Majesty walked and drove in the 
grounds on Monday morning with Princess Christian of 
chleswig- Holstein. The other members of the Royal Family 
So went out. 
The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen left Osborne. 
Pp. he Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied by 
D.wcess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and attended by the 
. Owager Countess of Gainsborough ; and Her Majesty walked 
Che drove in the grounds on Tuesday morning, with Princess 
"istian of Schleswig-Holstein. Prince Leopold and Princess 
€atrice also went out. 
tT. and Mrs. Morier left Osborne. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN THE EAST. 


of Roya Visir To THE CrimEa.—The Levant Herald 

"the 19th April gives the following :— 

Th he Ariadne sailed at 7 P.M. on Saturday for the Pirzus. 
© Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Crimea 
pate to have equalled in interest and gratification any part 

heir tour thus far. The frigate reached Sebastopol early 

7 1€ morning of Monday, the 12th inst., and was there met 

Who eneral Kotzebue, the Governor-General of Bessarabia, 

tenn accompanied by Mdme. Kotzebue, had come expressly 

‘Part Odessa to receive the illustrions visitors. The royal 

of landed early in the forenoon, and found an ample supply 

then le: horses and carriages, sent from Odessa, awaiting 

Bide ¢ Availing themselves of these, they inspected the north 
nn cf the harbour, the wreck of its fortifications, and the 

meee cemetery adjoining, in which last the prince remarked, 
covert other memorials of the famous siege, a group of mounds 

Which 1° the remains of 4,000 soldiers of a single regiment 

Then had perished, almost to a man, in defending the town. 

i ioe the royal party rode on to the Alma, up and over whose 

ret ‘“‘heights” they were conducted by General 

board ue and Dr. Russell. The night was passed on 

Cony the frigate, which had steamed down to meet and 

Over @ them back to Sebastopol. Tuesday was spent in going 

South © remains of the town and the fortifications on the 

ego] Side, which were found to be in the same state of ruinous 
eye ation as when vacated by the Allies. From the Malakoff 
on i; Redan, and thence down to Strilitzka on the sea, the 
left’: ee of trenches and redoubts remains as the conquerers 
throy, Untouched by anything but time and weather. A ride 
of Enel the English cemeteries—where the crowding names 

Struc & and’s best blood suggested reflection on the policy of a 

thenae | which had cost so much and achieved so little —and 

Dleted Own the slopes of Inkermann to the Tchernaya, com- 

Visited. \S day’s round. On Wednesday Balaclava was 

Party ¢ @ short ride from which over the heights brought the 

and in Hee delightful valley of Baidar, where thy lunched, 

Here th © afternoon proceeded on to Orianda and Livadia. 

to the EY. Were received by Count Schteinberg, chamberlain 

burg ise mperor, who had been expressly sent from St. Peters- 
Sa acive their royal hignesses, the Princess Woronzoff 
to ies Sent in England. A ride round Livadia and on 
tince Pka occupied Thursday, on the evening of which the 
for his etore embarking, telegraphed his thanks to the Czar 
gain forts 8 hospitality. About 7 P.M. the frigate headed 
Ssage, + ne Bosphorus, and, after an exceptionally calm 
riday peesched Buyukderé bay about the same hour on 

‘ampbell ene, one of the quickest runs on record. Captain 

he ¢ ths wished to anchor for the night off Buyukderé, as 
ae 1s; but the prince, who was ignorant of the 

Sired him to proceed down to Dolmabaktché. In 
© English pecans there, about nine p.m., the frigate fouled 

Milar a ky Maytlower, and the Psyche (tender) had a 

P with an Italian brig and an English screw- 


Si 


Sst 


steamer. Considerable ‘‘ top” damage was done to all five 
vessels by the accident. About one p.m. on Saturday the 
prince landed and took his final leave of the Sultan, who re- 
turned the visit half an hour later, accompanied by Prince 
Yusuf Izzedin Effendi and the Grand Vizier. He remained for 
about ten minutes on board the frigate, and on leaving was 
saluted with manned yards anda triple cheer which made no 
bad substitute for cannon. Subsequently, the ambassador and 
Mrs. Elliot, Sir A. and Lady Buchanan, and General and 
Madame Ignatieff lunched with their royal highnesses, and 
while the party were at table the telegraphic answer of the 
Czar to the Prince’s despatch from Aloupka was received. 
After lunch the prince and princess landed separately and spent 
some hourson shore. They returned on board about half-past 
six, P.M., and half an hour later the Ariadne, close followed 
by the Psyche, steamed down into the Marmora on her way to 
the Pirzeus. 

The following telegram shows the latest movements of their 
royal highnesses :— 

Atuens, April 20, Evening.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have just arrived here, Their royal highnesses were 
received with great ceremony. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


His Excellency Musurus Pasha received at dinner on Satur- 
day evening, at the Turkish Embassy in Bryanston-square, 
the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs, Gladstone and Miss Glad- 
stone, his Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and Countess 
Bernstorfi and the Countess Thérése Bernstorff, his Excellency 
the Bavarian Minister, his Excellency the United States 
Minister and Mrs. Reverdy Johnson, his Excellency the Saxon 
Minister, Count Maffei (the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires), Vis- 
count Stratford de Redcliffe and Hon. Miss Canning, General 
the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, Mr. and Mrs. Otway, &. <A 
small circle assembled after dinner. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon entertained a select 
party at dinner on Saturday at their residence in Grosvenor- 
crescent. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney entertained his Excel- 
lency the Belgian Minister, the Duchess of Marlborough, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Karl and Countess of Shaftesbury 
and Lady Victoria Ashley, the Earl of Clanwilliam, Count 
Pahlen, Lord Redesdale, Lady Augusta Cadogan, Mr. W. B. 
Beaumont, M.P., and Lady Margaret Beaumont, Mr. John 
Talbot, M.P., and Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mr. H. Butler-John- 
stone, M.P., Mr. E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., &c., at 
dinner, on Saturday evening, at their residence ‘in Cleveland- 
square, St. James’s. 

On the Friday night the Countess of Dartrey gave her first 
dancing party at the family residence in Curzon-street, May- 
fair. Dancing commenced at half-past eleven and continued 
up to supper-time, shortly before one o’clock, after which it 
was resumed, with every prospect of being prolonged to an 
early hour. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is going to France this summer, and 
will visit Vichy for ‘‘a cure.” 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
are expected to remain a day or twoin Paris on their way 
home from the East. 

In consequence of Mrs. Gladstone having changed the day 
of her second dance, Mrs. Russell Sturgis’s ball will take place 
on Tuesday, the lst of June, instead of the 11th of May. 

The Duke of Hamilton arrived at his town residence in 
Arlington-street on Sunday, from Paris, and on Monday 
evening went to Newmarket. 

The Dowager Countess of Devon was prevented by severe 
indisposition from attending the marriage of Lady Agnes 
Courtenay and the Hon. Charles L. Wood on Thursday week. 

We hear that Lady Sebright is suffering from a severe 
attack of scarlet fever. 

Mrs. Gladstone will have a party on Wednesday, the 5th 
of May, and dances on Wednesday, April 28, and Wednes- 
day, May 11. 

The Marquis of Waterford has arrived at Seville. His 
lordship intends to remain abroad for some months. 

The Marchioness of Ailesbury had a dancing party on Tues- 
day evening at her residence in Pall-mall. 

Selina Viscountess Milton and Mr. Foljambe have arrived 
in town from their seat in Nottinghamshire for the season. 

Lord and Lady Poltimore have arrived at 48, Grosvenor- 
place, for the season. 

The Hon. Mr. Ives has arrived in Hertford-street, Mayfair, 
from Italy. 

The Crown Prince of Monaco is said to have sued for the 
hand of the remaining unmarried half sister of King Francis LI. 
of Naples. F 

Three nephews of Pio Nono were in Rome during the fétes, 
and received the sacrament from his hand, but no mention of 
them was made in tne lists of illustrious visitors, in accordance 
with the express wish of his Holiness. 


People are leaving Rome by thousands, but some continue | 


to arrive. Among the latter are the Earl of Dudley and Ward, 
Lady Georgiana Grey, and Lady Paget, who will return to 
Florence in ten or twelve days, Lord and Lady Skelmersdale 
have gone to Naples. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait entertained a 
distinguished party at dinner on Saturday at Lambeth Palace. 

A few days ago Lady Belhaven, accompanied by Miss 
Ramsay, laid the foundation-stone of the temb now being 
built by her ladyship to the memory of the late Lord Belhaven. 
Lady Belhaven, though apparently deeply moved, performed 
the ceremonial usual on such occasions firmly and gracefully. 
In the cavity—a huge block—which had been cut out for the 
purpose, were deposited by her ladyship a Bible and Testa- 
ment which the late nobleman was wont to peruse, also a 
bottle containing the coins of the realm, and a few manuscripts 
chiefly of private interest. After the stone was lowered into 
its place, the Rev. J. Downs conducted religious services. 

We have to announce the death of Mrs. Cavendish, which 
took place at her residence at Ryde, Isle of Wight, on Sunday 
afternoon, after a lingering illness of some weeks. Deceased 
was only daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Bart., and was married in June, 1863, to Mr. Charles Caven- 
dish, son of General the Hon. Henry I'rederick Compton 
Cavendish. ; 

Lord Somerville, who unexpectedly succeeded to the title 
last Novmber, in consequence of the death of his cousin from 
an accident in the huating field, has just arrived in England 
from Australia, in which colony he has resided for several 
years. His lordship was a passenger in the Sussex, from 
Melbourne, and landed at Plymouth on Wednesday night last 
week, and at once proceeded by rail to town. 


Mr, and Lady Catherine Weyland and family have arrived | 


at 41, South-street, Park-lane, for the season. 

The Marquis of Huntley has returned home after a 
lengthened tour of eighteen months in the East Indies and 
Egypt, accompanied by the Earl of Gosford. 

We have to record the death of the Dowager Countess of 


Bradford, which took place on the 22nd inst., at Cannes, 
where her ladyship had been passing the winter. The lamented 
Countess Helen was the second daughter of Mr. Aineas 
; Mackay, of Scotstown, and married, first, January 12, 1819, 
Sir David Moncreiffe, of Moncreiffe, Perthshire, Bart., and 
was mother of Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart. She married, 
secondly, October 30, 1849, George, third Earl of Bradford, 
who died in March, 1865. 

Viscount Falmouth arrived in town on Friday last week, 
from Tregothnan, near Truro, for the season. 

Lord and Lady Egerton of Tatton had a dinner party on 
Saturday at their residence in St. James’s-square, when 
among the guests were—The Marquis of Blandford, Lord 
and Lady Lyveden, Sir Rowland Errington and Miss 
Errington, Sir Samuel Hayes, Sir Henry Hoare, Mr. and 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Mr. Ogilvy, &c. On Thursday the 
noble Lord and Lady Abercromby, Lord William Hay, Colonel 
and Hon. Mrs. Dudley Carleton, Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Coch- 
rane, Mr. Duff, Mr. Marley, Mr. West, &c. | tae 

Several journals have lately referred to a pious pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, to be undertaken by the Empress of the 
French, in fulfilment of a vow made at the period of the Prince 
Imperial’s birth. Some prints have even gone so far as to 
describe the itinerary of the journey. What is certain is that 
the Viceroy of Egypt some time back addressed a letter to the 
Empress inviting her Majesty to honour with her presence the 
inauguration of the Isthmus of Suez Canal, and that this 
invitation was graciously accepted. The Moniteur d’Alex- 
andrie announces that the Empress had an inquiry made of M. 
de Lesseps as to the period when the imperial yacht l’Aigle 
would be able to traverse the Isthmus. If the Empress 
visited Egypt she would naturally take advantage of the 
opportunity to accomplish at the same time her journey to 
Palestine. 

The line of Count Tilly, the celebrated opponent of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the Thirty Years’ War, has just become extinct 
by the decease of Count Charles Gustavus Edward Augustus 
von Tserclas Tilly, at the ripe old age of eighty-five. He had 
been Chamberlain to the King of Holland and a member of 
the Equestrian Order of Brabant, and was the last direct 
descendent of Everard von Tserclas Tilly, the liberator of 
Brussels in 1356, and of his descendant above alluded to, who 
was generalissimo of the Catholic League in the seventeenth 
century. 

His Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon has, we hear, 
arrived at Villafranca on his way to Naples. The Prince will 
not return to France until the general elections are over. The 
princess is at Meudon, and lives in the most quiet and 
retired manner. 

Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Rashleigh and Miss Rashleigh have 
arrived at their residence, 17, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
for the season, from Merby House, Dorsetshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Meath and Lady Kathleen 
Brabazon have arrived at 36, Upper Brook-street, from the 
Continent. 

The Hotel de Ville has received from the Emperor of 
Austria a bust of Francis Joseph, as an acknowledgment of 
the city’s hospitality in 1867. 

We learn with regret the sudden death of the Earl of 
Fingall, who was found dead in his bed on Thursday morning 
last week. His lordship married, in 1817, Louisa Emilia, 
only daughter of Mr. Elias Corbally, of Corbalton Hall, 
county Meath, by whom he had a family of two daughters and 
six sons. He is succeeded in the titles and estates by his 
eldest son, Arthur James, Lord Killeen, who was born at 
Naples in 1819, and was for some years in the 8th Hussars, 
and served in the Crimea. His lordship married, in 1857, 
Elise Mary, daughter of M. Rio, of Paris, by whom, who is 
deceased, he has issue. 

FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—To-day (Saturday)—The 
Duchess of Cleveland’s evening party; the Countess De Grey’s 
assembly ; Royal Academy of Arts’ annual dinner ; Crystal 
Palace (Opening day), Grand musical festival in honour of 
Rossini: 3,000 performers, conductor, Sir Michael Vosta. May3 
—Mrs. Petre’s ball, 12, Berkeley-square ; Madame Puzzi’s 
matinée musicale @invitation at the St. George’s-hall, Lang- 
ham-place, commence at three o’clock precisely, entrance in 
Mortimer-street. May 4--Lady Louisa Cotes’s dance; Lady 
Baker’s second dance; Mrs. ‘Thomas Ralli’s first dance; a 
grand morning concert at St. George’s-hall, Langham-place, 
under the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary Adelaide of 
Teck, on behalf of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 
Golden-square, W. May 5—The Duchess of Marlborough’s 
evening party ; Lady Palk’s first ball, 1, Grosvenor-gardens ; 
Mrs. Evaus Lombe’s dance, 23, Hertford-street. May 7—The 
Countess of Caledon’s ball. May 8—The Countess De Grey’s 
assembly. May 10—Mrs. Washington Hibbert’s first ball. 
May 11—Her Majesty’s Drawing-room, at Buckingham Palace; 
the Hon. Lady Bateson’s ball, 12, Grosvenor-place. May 12 
—The Duchess of Marlborough’s evening party ; the Duchess 
of Cleveland’s ball; Mrs. W. E. Gladstone’s second dance, 
postponed from the Sth. May 13—Lady Arabella Hesketh’s 
first ball. May 26—The Derby day. May 27—The annual 
dinner of the 8th Hussars will take place at the London 
Tavern, at eight o’clock. May 28—The Oaks day. May 31 
—The Yorkshire ball, at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s. June 2—Her Majesty’s birthday celebrated. June 7 
—Madame Anichini Sealia’s grande matinée musicale, at 12, 
Kensington-palace-gardens (by kind permission). June 23— 
M. Benedict’s thirty-fourth annual grand morning concert, 
under the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
| Prince and Princess of Wales, at 5t. James’s-hall. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Hon. Charles Lindley Wood, eldest son 
of Viscount Halifax, and the Lady Agnes Elizabeth Courtenay, 
only daughter of the Earl of Devon, was celebrated on Thurs- 
day last week at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, with full 


ord 


choral service. A large number of persons were present in 
the church on the occasion, and the interior was filled in 
every part, the space in front of the communion table and 
along the centre aisle being set apart for the relatives and 
friends of the contracting parties. The carriages with the 
wedding party began to arrive about half-past eleven o'clock. 
The bridegroom arrived, accompanied by his brother, the 
Hon. Henry J. L. Wood, who acted as best man. The 
bride, accompanied by her father, the Harl of Devon, shortly 
afterwards arrived, and was met at the church porch by 
eight bridesmaids, namely: Lady Susan Fortescue, Lady 
Katherine Parker, Lady Ernestine Edgeumbe, Hon. Alice 
Wood, Hon. Edith Wood, Miss Fortescue, Miss Alberta Pon- 
sonby, and Miss Amy Courtenay. ‘lhe bride wore a white 
poult de soie dress trimmed with lace and satin, and a veil of 
Brussels lace to correspond ; also a wreath of orange blossoms. 
Thebridesmaidswereattired in dresses of white tarlatan, the four 
flounces and tunic being trimmed with white satin, and white 
tulle bonnets to match. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford 
celebrated the religious rite, assisted by the Hon. and Rey. 
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Charles Leslie Courtenay, canon of Windsor ; the Hon. and 
Rev. Francis Grey, hon. canon of Durham, rural dean, and 
rector of Morpeth; and the Rev. Henry P. Liddon. The 
ceremony concluded, the newly-wedded pair and friends pro- 
ceeded to the vestry for the registration of the marriage, after 
which the bridal party quitted the church, the organ playing 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding March.” The proceedings did not 
terminate till half-past twelve o’clock. ‘The Earl of Devon 
afterwards gave a breakfast at his residence in Grosvenor- 
square, to a very numerous party. At half-past two the 
newly-wedded pair bade adieu to their friends, and left town 
for Palace House, Beaulieu, Lord and Lady Henry Scott’s resi- 
dence, near Southampton, to spend the honeymoon. 

On the same day the village of Wethersfield was the scene 
of great rejoicing, on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Con- 
stance Amy White, only remaining unmarried daughter of 
the late Thomas White, Esq., J.P., of the Manor-house 
Wethersfield, and Captain George Moyle Billington, of the 
Inniskillin Dragoons, now encamped at Aldershot. The 
ceremony took place at the parish church, and the arrival of 
the wedding party was indicated to those inside the church 
by a buzz of admiration, excited by the splendour of the 
equipages and the beauty of the ladies’ dresses. Presently the 
bride, leaning on the arm of her brother, Mr. T. G. G. White, 
J.P., who was to give her away, entered the church and 
walked up the central aisle to the chancel. She was attired 
in a white satin dress, with a long train, trimmed with 
flounces of tulle. The body was cut square, and trimmed 
with rich Brussels lace. The veil was of tulle, and the head- 
dress of real orange-blossom and ferns. A green necklace of 
pearls was the only ornament which the bride wore, and she 
carried a choice bouquet of white camellias and lilies of the 
valley. The bride was attended by seven bridesmaids, who 
were uniformly attired in pretty dresses of white tarlatan, 
with long skirts and flounces ; tunics of the same, trimmed 
with white blonde and satin ribbon ; capes to correspond ; 
bonnets of white tulle, blonde, and satin ribbon, with leaves 
and dewdrops. The bridesmaids also carried hand bouquets of 
rare exotics. The names of the bridesmaids were as follow : 
The Hon. Miss Grimston, Hon. Miss Eleanor Grimston, Miss 
Augusta Marriott, Miss Laura Marriott, Miss Emily Billington, 
Miss Sophie Marsh, and Miss Evangeline Wood. The 
officiating minister was the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar of Wethers- 
field, assisted by the Rev. Howell Blood, curate in charge of 
St. Mary’s the Virgin, Wethersfield. When the ceremony 
was concluded, the bride and bridegroom proceeded to the 
vestry, where they signed the register and were felicitated by 
their friends. The bridal party then left the church by the 
door at which they had entered it, the bride pausing, before 
getting into the carriage, to deposit her bouquet of flowers 
upon the tomb of her father. Subsequently an elegant and 
sumptuous luncheon was served at the Manor-house for 
between fifty and sixty guests, The newly-married pair left 
about half-past one for Brighton, en route for Paris. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. William Gerrard 
Walmesley, 17th Lancers, and Miss Augusta Gordon, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Gordon. 

The marriage of Colonel Campbell and Miss Hawley, 
daughter of Sir Joseph and Lady Hawley, is to take place early 
in June. 

A marriage is arranged between Captain Ashton, of the 14th 
Hussars, and Miss Katherine Wetherall, eldest daughter of 
Major-General Sir Edward Wetherall, C.B., K.C.S.1., Under- 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Berkeley Lucy, brother of Spencer Lucy, Esq., of Charle- 
cote-park, Warwickshire is shortly to be married to Miss 
Standish, the youngest sister of Wm. Standish Carr Standish, 
Esq., of Dusbury-park, Lancashire, and Cocken-hall, Durham. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Count of Angon de Fiton, Duke of Cutro- 
fiano, has been proved in London ; that of Harriet, Baroness 
de Wolzogen, under 3,000/.; and that of the Hon. John Petty 
Ward (aged seventy-eight), uncle of Viscount Bangor, under 
40,0007. 

The will of Sir William Clay, Bart., formerly M.P. for the 
Tower Hamlets, of Fulwell Lodge, Twickenham, was proved 
under 120,000/. personalty, by the executors and trustees, Mr. 
James Temple Bowdoin, his son-in-law ; Mr. Joseph Quick ; 
and Mr. Alfred Hudson Shadwell. The willis dated February 
1868, with four codicils, the last dated February 25, 1869. 
Sir William has directed that rings of the value of 102. be 
given to several of his numerous circle of friends. He leaves 
to his eldest son, now Sir William Dickason Clay, Bart., the 
presentation plate and testimonials he received from the 
Grand Junction Waterworks Company and the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company, together with some much-valued 
jewellery and family portraits, which are to be retained as 
heir-looms in the family ; the rest of the jewellery he leaves 
to be divided amongst his daughters. He bequeaths to his 
eldest son his plate, carriages, horses, and all his furniture and 
household effects. He has left issue three sons and five 
daughters, to all of whom he has given a liberal provision. 

The will of Sir Charles Slingsby, Bart., of Scriven-park, 
Yorkshire, was proved at Wakefield under 18,000/. per- 
sonalty, by the Hon. George Edwin Lascelles, of Sion-hill, 
near Thirsk, Yorkshire, and Mr. Basil Thomas Woodd, of 
Conyngham-hall, Yorkshire, late M.P. for Knaresborough, 
the joint acting executors. The will bears date August 1, 
1857, with two codicils, June, 1861, and January 4, 1868. He 
has bequeathed to his sister, Emma Louisa Catherine 
Slingsby, all his plates, pictures, library, furniture, and household 
effects ; and has devisd to her the whole of his estates, and 
to her issue in the event of her marriage, and that application 
shall be made for the royal licence to use the surname of 
Slingsby, and to quarter his arms with those of the party in 
possession of the estates ; and in default of any lawful issue, 
the testator devises his estates, after the decease of his sister, 
to the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, vicar of Great Ouseburn, 
Yorkshire, and to his heirs ; and has left to him the right of 
the next presentation to the living of Sigston, should he be 
living on the decease of the present incumbent, otherwise the 
next presentation to be in the gift of the said siste-. 

The will of the late Miss Sarah Jackson, of Upper Sydenham, 
was proved under 25,0001. She has bequeathed to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the Home Missionary Society, and 
the Colonial Missionary Society, each a legacy of 1,000/.; to 
the London City Missions, the Irish Evangelical Society, the 
Orphan Working School, Haverstock-hill, and Field-lane 
Ragged-school, each 5001. 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Flanagan, of 86, Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square, was proved under 35,0001. 


Russta LEATHER.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now has a choice lot cuitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster Bridge- 
road, S. ; and at 3, Belgrave-mansions, Grovenor-gardens. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Unteresting Hiems. 


AN affecting occurrence has just taken place in Paris. 
Madame de Mareuil, niece of the Duchess de Cambacéres, was 
recently confined. After the delivery she asked to see her 
husband, but was told that he had been sent for on urgent 
Two days elapsing without seeing him, and hearinga 
noise in an adjoining room, she tottered through the door and 
beheld her husband lying on the bier dead, with lighted wax 
She fell senseless, lost her reason, and 


affairs. 


candles on each side. 
her life is now in great danger. 


The name of the Rev. Benjamin Speke, the gentleman 
whose mysterious disappearance excited such general interest 
and almost consternation throughout the kingdom some two 
years ago, cannot have been forgotten by the British public. 
We understand, says a local paper, that he is likely to appear 
in another and more pleasing character very soon, as a bride- 
groom, he being engaged to be married to a fair cousin, a 


daughter of a Wiltshire squire. 


An Irish paper says that collections took place in the 
chapels of the diocese of Meath on Sunday week for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the defendants in the 
; “* Many, almost all the contributors, 
subscribed on the express understanding that none of the 
funds were to be devoted to the plaintiff's costs, but for the 
express purpose of re-establishing the Sisters of Mercy in the 
In the parish over which the Rev. Mr. 
Matthews, Miss Saurin’s uncle, presides, there was no collec- 


Saurin and Starr case. 


Hull convent.” 


tion. <A large sum is said to have been contributed. 


A clever escape from gaol at Queenstown is reported in an 
_ Aman named Clarke having had his breakfast 
brought to him by the wife of the gaoler, forced her into the 
cell he had occupied, taking her keys from her and locking 
her up. With these he unlocked other doors, and made his 
way to the street before the loud cries of the imprisoned 
woman had attracted the attention of the officers of the prison. 
Clarke was in prison for theft. He has not since been heard of. 

The Queen has signified her intention to give a donation of 
400/. to the funds for the improvement of Windsor parish 
church. The cost of erecting a chancel and replacing the old- 
fashioned pews with open seats is estimated at 9,690/., and 


Irish journal. 


the ornamentation of the exterior at about 3,700. 


Americus, Georgia, has a young lady who has been the 
bride of two brothers and the betrothed of a third, all since 
August, 1866. The account adds that ‘‘there are other 


brothers ready for the sacrifice.” 


The 7Yelegraph fears that the Ladies’ Gallery in the Com- 
mons may become a fifth estate of the realm if we do not 
When we hear 
that the division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was re- 
ceived with the clapping of fair hands in the gilded cage 


watch the beginnings of its encroachment. 


allotted to ladies, we recognise at once ‘‘the thin end of the 
wedge.” Time was when ‘“‘ladies’ eyes rained influence and 
adjudged the prize ;” we now bar that process by gilded rail- 


ings so twisted about that no ordinary glance—and hardly a 
squint—can pierce through to the legislators below. But, if 


audible applause is to be hurled down, we shall after a time 
have audible disapproval ; and some honourable and ungallant 
member will be described as stopped in his argument by loud 
dissent from the Ladies’ Gallery. 


A Miss Van Lew whom President Grant has appointed 


postmistress at Richmond, Virginia, is well known, it is said, 
by reputation, if not in person, to most of the soldiers who 
served in the army of Virginia. Her family were constant in 
attentions such as could be rendered to Union soldiers in 
Libby prison, and she herself rendered a good deal of valu- 
able service to General Grant and other leading army officers. 

A lady, who for six months has absconded, has lately been 
arrested, and will shortly be tried at the Assize court of the 
Marne on the charge of having poisoned her husband with 
sulphate of zinc, and attempting to poison a rich uncle with 
sugar plums filled with sulphate of copper, instead of curacoa. 

A remarkable case of marrying to defeat the law, on the 
part of a woman, has just been heard in Staffordshire. At the 
Tunstall County-court, in February, the Chell Turnpike 
Trustees obtained judgment against Caroline Stonier for 15/. 
and costs, moneys improperly withheld by her out of the 
receipts for tolls. Defendant left the court protesting that 
she would not pay. At the court, in March, she applied fora 
new trial, which was refused, and she repeated that she would 
never pay the money. She was summoned on Saturday week 
with a view to her committal for non-compliance with the 
order, she being reputed to be in possession of a large secret 
store of money, although having no visible assets. She pro- 
duced a certificate of her marriage since the judgment was 
obtained, and naively observed that her husband had taken 
upon himself the liability to meet the judgment. On examin- 
ing the certificate, it was discovered that the marriage had 
taken place on the day after the judgment ; and from the 
woman’s replies it was evident that the woman had married 
a travelling hawker, without any settled habitation, with a 
view of defeating this claim. On the application of Mr. Sut- 
ton, who appeared for the plaintiffs, and who said it was the 
most extraordinary case he had ever heard of, the summons 
was adjourned for inquiries as to the husband, the certificate 
being impounded. ; 

The grand banquet which was to have been given at the 
Odeon to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of Queen 
Maria of Hanover could not take place, in consequence of an 
interdiction pronounced by the Prussian police. In default of 
that féte, the Hanoverian patriots were forced to confine them- 
selves to sending to Heitzing an address of congratulation and 
a bouquet. Towards two o'clock, a crowd of from 25,000 to 
35,000 persons proceeded in silence to Herzenhausen, in 
memory of days gone by. At the same time a sort of corso 
was spontaneously organised, formed of about sixty carriages 
of all sorts, at the head of which were seen six calashes with 
four horses each, occupied by members of the Hanoverian 
nobility. Prussian society was also represented by two 
carriages coutaining police functionaries, and a great number 
of subordinate agents were dispersed amongst the crowds. 

The cultivation of violets in Paris for bouquets is a great 
trade. Some gardeners plant as much as four acres with 
violets, and make a good business out of them. 

Napotgonic Marrtacrs.—A French paper says that the 
widow of Philippe Jacques Wilhelm, late of the 88th Regt. of 
the Line, and a shoemaker, has just died at Strasburg, at the 
ripe old age of eighty-four. When Napoleon I. married the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, he issued a decree, in his own military 
and absolute fashion, that 6,000 soldiers who had earned half 
pay should be married to girls in their respective communes, 
and he fixed the dowry of the young ladies at 1,200f. in Paris, 
and 600 francs elsewhere. At Strasburg ten of these mar- 


riages took place; all the authorities of the town were 


present, the newly-married couples were invited to the theatre, 
gloves, bouquets, and carriages were furnished by the 
municipality. In the evening there was a banquet, at which 
the Emperor and his new-married wife were toasted. Of the 
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ten girls married on April 23, 1809, widow Wilhelm was the 
last survivor. 

The body of a good-looking young woman was found a few 
days back floating in the Seine, near Suresnes. She wore a 
dark silk dress, but all the marks had been removed from the 
linen. In the pocket was found a portmonnaie, containing a 
piece of paper, on which was written: ‘‘ I seek death of my 
own free will. How wretched life is! I carry to the tomb 
the secret of my destiny.” 

Two West-end dressmakers were summoned a few days ago 
at Marlborough-street by Dr. Aldis, the Medical Officer of 
Health for St. George’s, Hanover-sqzare, for infringement of 
the law regulating the hours of labour of their workpeople. 
Mdme. Gaisse Armandine, of 28, New Bond-street, was fined 
40s. for employing workwomen after two o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon ; and Mrs. Fliza Huddart, of 78, Grosvenor-street, 
had to pay the same penalty for employing workwomen more 
than twelve hours. In this case a solicitor said he was pre- 
pared to show that it was not at the defendant’s request that 
the workwomen continued to work beyond legal hours. A 
young woman in the defendant’s employ said on the 7th inst. 
she commenced work at a quarter to eight in the morning, 
and left off at half-past ten at night. In consequence of some 
article being wanted for a customer, she was told to work 
until she finished it. Mr. Tyrwhitt said it was necessary to 
enforce the Act for the protection of young people, not only 
against their employers, but against themselves. If the 
defendant came before him again he should inflict the full 
penalty. 

_The Sultan offered his arm to the Princess—really did offer 
his arm to the Princess of Wales on the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to his Majesty. This is a tremendous 
fact, it appears, for a continental writer makes this much of 
it: ‘Since the foundation of the Ottoman Empire such an 
enormity has never been perpetrated as that the Commander 
of the Faithful should touch a Christian Princess.” And the 
writer adds, ‘‘1 certainly can testify that at the ceremony of 
the distribution of prizes at the Palais d’Industrie, during the 
Great Exhibition, when the Empress, looking more beautiful 
than usual, in white satin and diamonds, descended from the 
dais to walk round the hall, the Sultan, though next to 
her, abstained from offering her his arm, and to her evident 
surprise took the Prince Imperial by the hand. Their Royal 
Highnesses’ visit has been the cause of another frightful breach 
of decorum. After the dinner given by the Sultan to the 
Prince and Princess, the Sultan drank Queen Victoria’s health, 
raising a glass of champagne to his lips. ’Tis true he did not 
drink the liquor of the infidel ; still there is no telling whither 
such scandalous derelictions of duty may lead.” 


Mappin Brothers have just brought out an exceedingl 
tasteful bouquet holder, for the aise or buttonhole, that 
should become popular. It is of gilded metal, and the hook 
by which it is attached simulates a drooping leaf, thus avoid- 
ing the unsightly fastening hitherto characteristic of the glass 
flower holder, and the whole is as neatly finished as it is sub- 
stantially made. 

Mr. Dickens was so indisposed last week that he was 
unable to give a reading in the country for which he was 
advertised, and it is now announced, on the authority of Mr. 
Dickens’s doctors, that he will not be able to read for several 
months, and that persons who have paid for tickets can have 
their money returned on applying to Messrs. Chappel and Co. 


A widow named Mary Morgan, who was known to be 
miserly in her habits, was found dead in her house, a solitary 
farmhouse on the borders of Brecknockshire, on Sunday 
morning. Her body was burnt, and it lay amid the still hot 
embers of a fire which had been made of hay piled about her. 
A piece of carpet had been placed over her head, and when 
removed a deep hole was seen in one side of her face, whilst 
the other had been completely charred by the flames. ‘The 
murderer does not seem to have obtained much plunder, for 
351. was found concealed beneath the mattress on the de- 
ceased’s bed. 

_Ellen Hannah Toohey and Alice Wimpey, the two nurse 
girls who are charged with setting fire to their master’s house, 
were brought up on remand at Worship.street on Monday. 
The prosecutor’s wife stated that about a fortnight before the 
fire took place she missed a bunch of keys, and on the morn- 
ing after the fire she missed a purse containing money from a 
drawer. A day or two afterwards the two prisoners quarrelled, 
and the fireman who was in charge of the house heard one say 
to the other, ‘‘ You know all about the fire ; you ripped open 
the bed.” Toohey then ran out, and in a few minutes 
returned with the missing keys and purse, and threw them 
on the table, saying to Wimpey, ‘‘ You know who those keys 
belonged to and where they were.” She afterwards said she 
had taken them from the coal cellar. Other evidence corrobo- 
rative of the charges made against the prisoners having been 
given, they were both committed for trial. 

In the autumn of last year a party of twenty-three emi- 
grants was sent out to Canada from the parish and neighbour- 
hood of Tingrith, Beds, at the sole expense of the Misses 
Trevor, of Tingrith House. A second party, twenty-seven in 
number, followed these by the Nestorian, from Liverpool, on 
the 15th of this month. In both cases, and from the same 
source, fare and passage money were paid, outfit was pro- 
vided, and a small sum furnished to each emigrant for 
present need on arrival. 

The case of Sarah Ann Mack was brought before Mr. Com- 
missioner Winslow in the Court of Bankruptcy on Tuesday. 
The bankrupt, when a lady’s-maid in Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, had charged a fellow-servant, Hannah 
Cornwell, with stealing her purse. Thereupon Cornwell 
brought an action for defamation, and obtained a verdict with 
20/. damages, The bankrupt was now opposed, on the ground 
that she had vexatiously defended the action. His honour 
said that it was an ill-advised action for one servant to bring 
against another. The action not being for debt or money due, 
it was not within the statute, and the bankrupt would receive 
her order of discharge. 


Tue Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.—Scientific ®ecord. For Butter, 2s. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depét, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 

A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis« 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homco- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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| Dotes Anteresting Fas) Ob. 
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re DouL CHANDLER and 194 other women have sent a 
Suffra Saris to the Massachusetts Legislature against woman 
ignite » believing that it would ‘‘diminish the purity, the 
‘ann Y; and the moral influence of women, and bring into the 
ing as a dangerous element of discord, without secur- 
ment Titi strength, efficiency, or wisdom to the govern- 
allotted € nation,” and ask to be let alone ‘in the condition 
@ to us by nature, by custom, and by religion.” 


; PRIDE. 
Pride went forth one snowy day, 
Bent upon her best display 
Of lady’s head with nothing on it, 
Save three leaves they call a bonnet. 


With the wind a little lace 
Blew about her neck and face. 


Pride returned all wet and chill, 
A parent’s only child fell ill. 
Cough and cold from snow and rain 
Rendered every effort vain. 


Wearing leaves in wintry weather 


Killed both pride and child together. 
m 


fain: ‘4n In Texas has married his mother ! that is to say, his 
Sart wife ; or more exactly, his father married the lady 
circum enty--five years ago, but from some extraordinary 
cerem Stances the couple separated immediately after the 
Maiden >” and never lived together. The lady assumed her 
Second. name ; the gentleman married again. A son by this 
War ,warriage joined the Confederate Army during the 
fathe 5 fterward, while in Texas, the young man met his 
areas former wife, and, notwithstanding considerable dif- 
Marrs, of age, an acquaintance began which resulted in 
om; “ge. Of course neither of them knew at the time of the 
‘nal relation they sustained to each other. 
ceed, 4panese are the best paper makers in the world. Ex- 
chas gly good and useful paper water-proof coats can be pur- 
ae or five or six shillings; these are found far more 
apa ive than European-made india-rubber coats, which cost in 
Use dt between two and three pounds. Paper is extensively 
or Open sores and wounds. Amongst the articles made 
ang pet are fans, screehs, straps, and belts, tobacco pouches 
is Blanes cases, boxes of all kinds, string, and even armour. It 
‘0 used in place of window glass. 
Co = Courr ar Parts.—The dames d'honneur at the French 
are n receive each a salary of about 480/. per annum. They 
the ot lodged in the palace, but apartments are assigned to 
Belleg zh Paris. The gentlemen of the Court and the demoi- 
: 8 honneur, however, have rooms in the Tuileries. The 
lady. Service of the dame d'honneur, or, as we should say, 
When | waiting, does not commence until half-past twelve, 
harass Court carriage is sent to the one on duty to convey 
quiet}, the palace. The Emperor and Empress breakfast 
quireo” together at 11 a.m., and at one the Empress re- 
Tepaiy the attendance of her suite. The lady-in-waiting 
ence "8 to the drawing-room, and is present at the audi- 
— given there by the Empress ; a drive follows, and she 
absol es home to dress for dinner ; the Court carriage is 
Weak ely at her service and orders for the whole term of the 
tai Sduty. Dinner over, if there are no theatrical enter- 
the ments, childish games are allowed for the amusement of 
Very place Imperial. Tea is introduced at ten. There was 
de Y lately a violent discussion between the dames and the 
h woiselles d'honneur as to which of the two had the right of 
eup 18 the Empress a cup of tea. But as the dames d’hon- 
triy Urged that they presided over the tea-tavle, they 
1] auPhed, and to them the privilege was conceded. At 
back P.M. the Court carriage once more conveys the lady 
to her apartments. It is the custom while in Paris for 


Ww . . 
° always to be on duty at the same time. 


LT) 
an pave used your Pain Killer in my family for bronchitis 
rH owel Complaints, and repeatedly given it to my men, and 
fa ae With the most complete success, andI consider it the best 
hit Medicine in use—J. WINSTANLEY, cart proprietor, 10, 
&-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To Perry Davis & Son. 


Now ready, super-royal quarto, price 2s, 6d., PART I. of 


CHURCHES. 


THEIR HISTORIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OUR RURAL 


By SIDNEY CORNER. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PAINTINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


0 
thentty that 


bourhod 1 


Plates ©, Book will be issued in Monthly Parts, each Part containing Three Full-sized Coloured 


cuted with the utmost care in the best style of Art. 


~~ GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
; : TRA Ve Se te, > 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862, 


This Magnificent Work will comprise Illustrations of some of those of the Churches of our 

Sityar2te most interesting either from their associations or from the picturesque beauty of 

Arg it ‘ations, each Illustration being accompanied by a full descriptive account of the History, 

Neigh, we, and Antiquities of the Church, together with information on subjects of interest in its 
( 


he Bumonrist, 


An Irish lover remarked that it was a great pleasure to be 
alone, especially when your ‘‘ swateheart is wid ye.” 

When Jemima went to school she was asked why the noun 
bachelor was singular—‘‘ Because,” she replied, ‘‘it is so very 
singular that they don’t get married.” 

Making a Clean Sweep— Giving him a Turkish bath. 

He is a good collector who can upon all occasions collect 
his wits. 

What Miss would ruin any man? Mis-management. 

The poet of a Chicago paper was recently horrified to find 
one of his choicest couplets printed as follows :— 

‘* Little pimples, so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my love.” 
It is to be presumed that the unhappy man intended to speak 
of dimples. 

A local poet indited a sonnet to his mistress, entitled ‘I 
kissed her sub rosé.” The compositor knew better than that, 
and set it up in printer’s Latin, ‘*I kissed her sub nosa.” 

The man in gaol who looked out of the window of his cell, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘This is a grate country,” is now generally 
admitted to have spoken within bounds. 

Why is herb soup the best of all soup ?—Because it is soup- 
herb (superb). , 

Some poet says the wind kisses the waves. That, we sup- 
pose, is the celebrated ‘‘kiss for a blow,” of which we have 
heard so much. 

Why is half-past seven o’clock in the evening like the next 
morning’s breakfast ?—Only because it isn’t eight yet. 

It may not be generally known that there is a sure remedy 
for the toothache by taking into the palm of the right hand a 
certain root—to wit, the root of the aching tooth. 


VELOCIPEDAL. 


Lord Lovewell he stood by the garden gate, 
With his shining velocipede, 

And whispered farewell to his Lady Belle, 
Who wished for his Lordship good-speed. 


‘* When will you be back, Lord Lovewell 2” she said, 
But he gave to her question no heed— 

Placed his feet in his stirrups, and galloped away 
On his famous velocipede. 


Then Lady Belle cried, in frantic alarm, 
‘‘ What a monster my Lord is, indeed, 

To ride thus away from his loving young wife 
On that horrid velocipede.” 


Lord Lovewell returned, broken-hearted and sore, 
Broken-armed, and, alas ! broken-kneed ; 

For he struck on a post, nearly gave up the ghost, 
And smashed his velocipede. 


Moral. 


Remember the fate Lord Lovewell has met, 
Let this be your warning and creed : 

Stay at home with your wife for the rest of your life, 
And beware the velocipede. 


‘Have you seen my black-faced antelope?’ inquired Mr. 
Leoscope, who had a collection of animals, of his friend Bottle- 
jack. ‘*No, I haven’t. Whom did your black-faced aunt 
elope with ?” 

*‘ Your future husband seems very exacting; he has been 
stipulating for all sorts of things,” said a mother to a daughter, 
who was on the point of being married. ‘Never mind, 
mamma,” said the affectionate girl, who was already dressed 
for the wedding, ‘‘ these are his last wishes.” 


(From Punch.) 
» WANTED: A STEAM-DOMESTIC. 


O that this present were my dwelling-place, 

With one steam-servant for my minister ; 

Then Id dispense with all Jemima’s race, 

And, hiring none, keep it instead of her. 

Ye mechanists, by whose unceasing stir 

New helps are still invented, can ye not 

Construct me such an engine? Do I err 

In deeming such will work in many a cot, 

Though with one to be blest may never be my lot ? 
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THR CLUB Prices from 15s. per Set. Descriptive Price-List free on application, 
SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is th finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 
» HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EOC. 


—T eet Sars yo heres: 
° guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, Jaques & Son, on each Box, 
without which none are genuine. 
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Street. 


PRIME NEW 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarriaGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 


fun Sxorer or Dericarn Apreritrs.—Scene—A Lady's 
Boudoir on a Wet Afternoon,—Ellen (with the plum-cake) } 
‘* Aren’t you going to have any more tea, Kitty? There ig 
nearly an hour before dinner !” 

The Rev. Benjamin Speke is going ta be married, they say, 
Is it to he a run-away match ? : 

An Extra Opera Knight—Sir Michael Costa. 

(From Fun), 

Jet-somE.—A lapidary of our acquaintance says that the 
gas companies are quite right—considering their blackness— 
to talk of their lights as gas jets. 

Murper wit Out.—Checktaker (to Jones, who has just 
seen Act 1 of Macbeth at the Little Duffington Theatre) : 
‘‘Won’t ye take a pass, sir? There’s the murder of Duncan 
in the second act!’ Jones: ‘‘Thanks, no! I’ve seen the 
murder of Afacbeth in the first !” 

Sugary Motto for a Grocer’s Juvenile Porter—‘‘ Happy as a 
sand-boy.” 

(From the Free Lance.) 

A Safe Investment.— Purchasing a Milner. 

A Signal of Distress. —A shabby hat. 

Short and Sweet.—A lump of sugar. 

A Fair Confession.—A rising barometer. 


BirTH IN A RAtLway Carriace.—A rather startling inci- 


| dent occurred a few evenings since on the Great Northern 


Railway. A lady, whose husband possesses a conside- 
rable estate in a northern county, feeling herself in 
an interesting condition, summoned to a consultation 
at the family seat a celebrated J.ondon accoucheur. 
The doctor made the required visit, but the pressing 
appointments to which he was bound rendered it impossible 
for him to accede to the husband’s urgent request that he 
would remain with his wife through her confinement. 
Ultimately, in order to have the advantage of this gentle- 
man’s skill, it was arranged that the lady should come to 
London and take up her residence at the Great Northern 
Hotel. Accordingly, the parties left home on Sunday last with 
a local surgeon in attendance. All went well until the train 
reached Hitchen, when appearances presented themselves which 
made the medical man anxious to remove his patient from the 
railway carriage. The exigencies of travelling, however, 
afforded no time for more than a moment’s consultation with 
the guard, and before any decided step beyond the removal 
of the husband to the next carriage could be resolved upon, 
the train was again in motion towards London. Between 
Hitchen and King’s-cross a ‘‘little stranger” was born, and, for 
lack of other swaddling clothes, the new comer was carried 
to the Great Northern Hotel in a copy of the 7'imes newspaper. 
The mother was placed on a stretcher and carriedacross to the 
same hotel, where the most efficient attentions were imme- 
diately bestowed upon her by Madame Schumann, wife of the 
manager of the Great Northern Hotel, under whose care both 
mother and child are progressing favourably. 


Houioway’s Pitis—THeE Granp RequisitEs,—Nobody 
will deny the assertion that for man’s comfort and happiness 
pure blood and a sound stomach rank among the first require- 
ments. Both may be safely and inexpensively secured by 
these admirable Pills, which act gently on the weakest 
frames, and cause no violent shock to the most sensitive 
nervous system. Holloway’s Pills have proved themselves 
competent to deal constitutionally with those infirmities 
which descend from parent to offspring, which often mar the 
brightest prospects and throw a constant gloom over youth, 
These Pills purify both the solids and fluids of the body, and 
by that salutary process rouse every organ to perform naturally 
its proper function, and strengthen every nerve for its proper 
duty. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—_ Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Harr RESTORER OR 
DREssING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobaisamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 


SEASON’S TEA. 


CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d, ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In Qs., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Teething of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


i} Free from any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions 
und during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation. Mothers should see MRS 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 
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OLLY’S PICTURE BOOK, a charm- 
ing little volume, containing Twelve Coloured Illus- 
trations, and appropriate Verses to suit each Picture. 
Prettily bound, with gilt edges. An elegant present for 
the little ladies. Post free, 13stamps.—_JOHN JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W, 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ezived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


LEFT. OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, MThayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


AND F. CROOK’S POULTRY 

e APPLIANCES of every description, as supplied to 

Her Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &c., at home 
and abroad, 
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New Design POULTRY FENCES, 6s. per yard, 3 feet 
high, including iron standard and bolts, and nuts for fixing. 

Aviaries, Pheasantries, Poultry and Pigeon Houses and 
Yards, in a variety of styles. Wire Fences, Hurdles, 
Netting of every size, Gates, Stranding Wires, &c., for the 
Field, the Farm, and the Garden. 

Illustrated List free, upon receipt of Stamped and 
Directed Envelope. 

Land and Premises Inspected, Designs and Estimates 
submitted for Erecting Poultry Housesand Yards, Aviaries, 
and Pheasantries, in Town or Country. 


E, AND F. CROOK, ' 
6, Carnaby-street, Regent-street, London W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JONN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A. 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 
Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ‘* Im- 
rovements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 
Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
ope and minute details for Cooking for different 
Dil, eet and the best methods of serving each 

Anil, e@ “4 soapy N ine wi 
aaeer Nae in every Number, commencing with 
a Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 

London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paterno, »r-row. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their valu ' 

of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digaive Oe, 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com. 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 

he kingdom _n receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 


ELGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 
as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw; it has three windows in the 
lower Hive. ; 
This Hive will be found to possess many practical advantages, and ismore easy of 
management than any other Bee-Hive that has been introduced. 6 
Pricecomplete .. .. £115 0 | Standforditto .. .. £010 


The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. anp Sons 
supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Queens (which will shortly have 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s, each. 

ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. : 

A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Hives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149, Regent- 
street, London. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 


LORD AUSTIN'S BRIDE: 


SON a [Ready ina few days. 
One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
JEROME LOCK: 
A NOVEL. 
[Now ready. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 


L0U TS. DebeeR ft PP FE. 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


By DARLOW FORSTER. 
[Now ready. 


LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 
King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain, Bead Pattern. 
12 Spoons, Table ...£312 0 ... £5 2 0 
1D tese- Se Dessert.., 2 11 as 0216 
12 waa! Téa sf... 1 50% O25: 
40oo; -aSalteope. 007/70" 3: 
Curtusive Beg ie 080510. 6: 28. 0°77 
0... 
0 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 
12 Forks, Table ...£412 0 ... £6 2 0 
12-453) “Dessert 3:.°3°8 0... ~4:12°°0 
£19 8 6 £27 6 0 
Discount, 50 percent.£9 19 6 £13 13 0 


——— 


2 fous oe Gravy 1 25 —— 
£9 9 0 £1313 0 


_2Ladles, Sauce ... 012 
1 So OUD. }.hagls (5M 6 eras ell 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


coooococo 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and [unrivalled assortment of Com 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free, 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORE, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London, 


No. No. No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 43. Miss Emily Faithful 85. Mdlle. Titiens 
2. Miss Braddon 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 86, Lady Dufferin 
3. Adelina Patti 45. Harriet Martineau 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbrom 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 46. Catherine Sinclair 88. Madame de Stael 
6. Princess Helena 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
6. Miss Marsh 48. Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 90. Countess Huntingdon 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 49. Charlotte Corday 91. Countess Waldegrave 
8. Jean Ingelow 60. Anne Thomas 92. Grace Aguilar 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 61. Letitia Eliza Landon 93, Fanny Kemble 
10. Eliza Cook 62. Mary Wollstonecraft 94, Madame de Sevigne 
11. Mrs. S. C. Hall 63. Mrs. Hemans 95. Joan of Arc 
12. Florence Nightingale 54. Mrs, Linton 96. A. B. Edwards 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 65. Countess Hahn-Hahn 3 97. Miss Carpenter 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 56. Mrs. Gatty 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
15. Mary Howitt 57. Florence Marryatt 99. Mrs. G. Linneus Banks 
16. Lady Eastlake 58. Queen of the Greeks 100. Fredrika Bremer 
17. Lady Baker 59. Fanny Fern 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 102. Miss Hosmer 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 61. Kate Terry 103. Louisa Pyne 
20. Rosa Bonheur 62. Mrs. Barbauld 104. Duchess of Sutherland 
21. Miss Herbert 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 105. Mrs. Yelverton 
22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 64, Emma Jane Worboise 106. Miss Minnie Hauck 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 65. Mrs. Macquoid 107. Rossini 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 67. Matilda B. Edwards 109. Matilda M. Hays 
26. Arabella Goddard 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 110. Charles Dickens 
27, Adelaide A. Proctor 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 111. George Macdonaid 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 70. Mrs. Browning 112. Rev. Norman Macleod 
29. Agnes Strickland 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 113. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 72. Virginia Gabriel 141. Anthony Trollope 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 73, Mdme. Schumann 115. Edmund Yates 
32. Miss Jewsbury 74. Mrs. Tighe 116. William Makepeace Thackeray 
33, Mrs. Bray 75, Sarah Tytler 117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 
31, Mrs. Sigourney 76. The Princess Margaret 118. Alfred Tennyson 
35, Eliza Meteyard. 77. Mary Russell Mitford 119. John Ruskin 
36. Mrs. Bayly 78. Charlotte Bronte 120, Miss Marriott 
37. Madame Lind-Golds 79. Mrs. Eiloart 121. William Hepworth Dixon 
88. Mrs. Oliphant 80. Mdlle. Kellogg 122, Mrs. Howard Paul 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 81. Queen Victoria 123. Bulwer Lytton 
40. Mrs. Jameson 82. Madame u 124. Mrs Stirling 
41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 83. Marguerite A. Power ‘ 125. Rev. Chas. Kingsley 
42, Empress Charlotte 84, Hannah More 126. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’ 


127, Robert Browning 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“It is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 
Western Daily Mercury, 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning, 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.” —The 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 
LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Darrow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price is, 
“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of fecling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 


“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 


present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either | 


human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 


all stories, for while His parables are made to teach - 


divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominatzd fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 


trative of Saxon Christianity, Foolscap 8yo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


‘It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors, ”"—Observer. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


“ This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 


fidelity as to give the book something of more value than . 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated ° 


London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 


author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Iilustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family ' is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 


of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rosg Burin. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait. ”"— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. "—Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from: spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God's Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this, It was written at a time of 
deep and yaried sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel ConsoJation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘ The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
SALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With @ 
Prescription, 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112, Regent- 
street, near the Quadrant, is DISPOSING OF 
a large quantity of valuable and highly-finished 
STOCK, considerably under cost price, 95 
owing to the death of his late partner, it must 


be sold to close accounts. Dressing-cases, Dres 


sing and Travelling Bags, Writing-cases, Des- 
patch Boxes, and Fancy Gilt Goods, cases ° 
Plated Dessert Knives, a small quantity ° 
Plated Ware of first-class quality, very che@P + 
also the usual and extensive Stock of General 
Cutlery, Tea Trays, Work Boxes, Bagatelle 
Tables, &.—A great variety of Wedding Pre- 
sonts of the latest fashions. 
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SANZ ABT’S ENGLISH SONGS 
Te LLADS. Each free by post for 19 stamps. 

Not bear tosay Farewell. 


Adieu (sweetly 
Y, Gentle Morn, awhile. 
ye 


Mdlle. Liebhart). 


sung by 


are 'T 
phe Well. Oh! the Happy Days De- 
ht ye oe Angels, parted. 
Ditts D cars. In Cand D. |I inust leave thee, Bonnie 
The Ola uet, two voices, Katie. 
serie Tale Kathleen Aroon. 
Old Song Ditto, two voices. 


ONdon - , 
X: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


T > 
P (Laskrs BANNER. Vocal duet. 
(Mrs. J se by Loncrettow. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 
“Weil sf Bliss), For soprano and contralto, 3s. 
With a orthy of the author of ‘Excelsior.’ .. , Melodised 
« Ey eet and State Gazette. 
ourt Sours: Yy simple, adequate, and expressive.”— 


Als - 
tet, a9.) the same, A PSALM OF LIFE. Solo, 33.; 


‘AC. es ’ 
ond hhale Price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
°n: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street, 
and of all Musicsellers. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
Madi. SOPHIA HEILBRON, the 
bag ths} EBRATED JUVENILE PIANIST, who has 

lonour of appearing before several of the Crowned 
of Europe, is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for 
Attended rte or Concerts. Bazaars and Charities 

gratuitously. 


d ; 
ress ; Heilbron-villa, 13, Cathnor-road, Shepherd’s- 


TRE GOVERNESSES’ IN STITUTION, 
Mi 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

of En WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 

Com, fish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 

trang wions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


Ss a Rae ; 
and gered, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany, 


ae ee eee 
B 
¥ Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’ g Ar 


THE FOR 
SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Ma 
Pen Mactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Bimin er to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Plicatign: Mm. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


Ata Reduction of One-third continues at 


PEE Dio; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
ELE pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
CTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
ELE eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
CTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
Er plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
PretRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
TetRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
CTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
LE case. 
CTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


EL 
rk ECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


13) 
&e, CTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
Qually moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 


CULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
&nq rs Tal, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
*ombingg Woes joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
Treedom p,  eusparency with unequalled strength and 
Nd ig Shots unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
May bo. “SY application, A few of the uses to which it 
holg q,PPlied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Omame Sses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Chippinn® Pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Marbig ATs Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
8nd p ‘nd Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
Modern, | 4ses and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
be Teng’, oat cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


aan however much broken. 

i 

ang ae bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 

Sole Iny nt Medicine Venders, and prepared only by the 
®ntor and Maker, 


y J : a a 
- Fou LKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


Nu LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


> IGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


Peay gigihd the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Ying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


din 
fy Bottles at 8s., 5s,, and 10s. each by all Per- 
Sand Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
(\ ° 
wm ? Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
ere 
the Hanakeo ne’ obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
“m Chief known as 


“HE : 
ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


Ro) 
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L00K T0 YOUR TEETH. 


-FRaw 
AR Dane ANCOIS late cots) Surgeon- 
nis celebrated 


. » Continues to SUPPLY 
2TH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 


&nq K 
Rb] 8. & set, These teeth are mo 


urifying medici 


Hesee Agents for “ ABERN ETHY’S PILLS 
BVFS,” 1s, lid. and 28, 9d. a box, 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price ls. lid. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

Chene do.,in Various Patterns, 2s. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. lld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, ls. Ilid., 2s, 64d., 2s. 114d. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. 114d. to 14s. lld. per yard. 


Sa gla WV Ble Sten Oa 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street), 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


A TRADE MARK 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


Sets, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Corices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
ANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
DE den Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 4 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. os, x1ve wituaxstreer, LONDON BRIDGE.. 


Patent Kid Gloves, Bieclicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler. & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Oun'Mabel 


PATENT) 


Wheeler & Co.'s 


GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
q@ Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE 


‘‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
38, LONG ACRI, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 
Carriages and Harucss of.all kinls, for home and 
foreign service. 


PRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
~ READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate ‘Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 
H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 

Hire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 


LIVER 


SS arate) 
Bintous, \ZCCELE'S/4) complaints, 


In BOXES at ls. 13d. 


2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s, 


| 
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Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & ¢0,’$ 


COCOA, 


WHICH 38 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 


SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NGO CTHER 


THE 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


5. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


= PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN. 
It casily removes, ink spoke iron 
4 moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
4 from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
3, bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
| free Seven Stamps, 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists 
| Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
1 3, Cheapside London. 


ee 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 


For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
#1 Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
ty part to be written upon witha solu- ff 
4 tion of soda dissolved in water, then |@ 
#Inark on the linen while wet, and fj 
| afterwardsiron the writing with ahot [ie 
# iron untilit turns black. N.B.—Com- [Rigg 
¥ mon. soda or carbonate of soda will 
| answer equally well. 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, [is 
A prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
j iree, Seven Stamps. ba 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS, 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet ci Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other gaivanic machines had 
been tried in vain, 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


h ILES DUOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGHS produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: 1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087.—ALrrep G. Vance writes: ‘‘ 
find them very beneficial.” Ret 

Testimonial 4,126.—ArcnpisnHorp Mannixe writes: “1 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords, 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s,, and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists. 


{OUT and RHEUMATISM. —The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful-in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr: WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. _ 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-oftice Ordérs to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. é 
“NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. : 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like/an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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SEASON 1869. 
HAPMAN’S, NOTTING-HILL, W. 


All Goods marked jn Plain Figures. 


EST SILKS ONLY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


Mikado or SILK CLOTH of JAPAN. 
10 yards, 25s.; 30 inches wide. 
For this great Novelty and exquisite Texture, Ladies will 
be supplied according to riority of Order. 


pA’ ISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


ROCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 158. 10 yards. 
32in. wide. 


POPLINS HALF PRICE.—£1 15s. 64d. 


the Dress of 12 yards. Browns, Drabs, and Greens only 


SATIN CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS. 


25s. 10 yards. Very durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


ERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 
factured. 
17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns. 


a ean ali a a ol als 
VELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like. 


1s, 11d., 2s, 6d., and 3s, Gd. per yard. 
OURNING.—LADIES: Special atten- 


tion is respectfully directed to the JANUS CORD, 
at 26s. 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards. It is very durable 
and remarkably cheap. 


HOPROCKS's LONG CLOTH, 43d. 


per yard. 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, &c. 


AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 


Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 


Striped Silks, from . -41 5 6 
Checked Silks, from . 1 8 6 
Plain Silks, from . 7 -~ 110 
Broché Silks, from 5 111 6 
Gros de Suez Silks, from 220 
Japanese Silks, from - 110 
Spitalfields Silks, from. . 115 6 
Lyons Silks, from . e - 118 6 
The Full Dress \ tndian Silks, from 119 6 
Chinese Silks, from 110 
Swiss Silks, from . ry ~ 10 526 
Evening Silks, from 18 6 
Dinner Silks, from 210 0 
Wedding Silks, from . 220 
Moire Antiques, from . - 220 


The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 

Nieholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NICHOLSON’s BLACK SILKS for 


1869, 


Black Silks at : -£1 6 6 
Black Silks at ° 5 - 186 
Black Silks at : P - 111 6 
Black Silks at 115 6 
Black Silks at fL-a22) 0 
The Full Dress { Black Silks at - $3.0 
Black Silks at ‘ - 440 
Black Silks at . - 565 0 
Black Silks at : - - 660 
Black Silks at : mower? vei!) 
lack Silks at -1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


PREN CH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 


600 Pieces‘in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards; 
really worth lds. 
Patterns free, 
Nicholson s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


(GOODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


——— eee 


(JAB INETMAKERS and UPHOL- 
STERERS. 


PURNISHIN G ESTIMATES. 


h ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 

and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Price List, ef their furniture, they 
have compiled, with considerable care and supervision, a 
series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefor- 
enco to publishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
the various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
See at a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each Separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 


whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 
eation. 


Nes: 219; 120, 121, 122, 123, BO- 


GAPINE 


REGISTERED BY THOMAS JacKsov 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, SOR 


FOR TAKING OUT GREASE PAINT, & 
FROM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, te” 


Sold by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 2s. 6d. 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e, 
In Bottles at 6d. and 1s, each, by Chemists, &c, 


THE LADY’S 


<q 
5 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREB, 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, ~ 
LONDON, W. 


| CHEAPEST, BEST, 


WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 
1£6 7 


OWV PAPER, 


TH E G6 HOWE” 


Solving Fachines 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


os 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


YHE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


ALL KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


WitH NEATNEsS AND 
RaPIpIry. 


Samples 


Free. 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


& 
Ss 
S 


COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
of Work 
Free. WitHovut CHANGE 
THAN 


ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


THE “ SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE SINGER ” “wew Family” SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING), 


ant 
EN 


mplete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Omar eee ae Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other vattiauls accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 

in every class of Sewing. 
The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyone to acquire their perfect 


use in a few hours. 


” Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SoutH Lonpoy ,, 8, Newington Causeway. | DuNDER.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL ....., 21, Bold Street. Duby .... 69, Grafton Street, 
MANCHESTER .,,, 105, Market Street. BELFAsT .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE...,,, 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN , 46, George Street, 
EDINBURGH ..,, 107, Prince’s Street. BrisToL .. 19, High Street, 
GLAsGow......,, 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F, THOMAS & Co's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors, 

Sewing Machines for Bootmakers, 
Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar Makers 


\\7 ° , ‘ef f 
\ <wy/ 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers, 

Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers, 

Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Linen, 


} CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


= We is IHEO MACS) 840 0) 


The Original Patentees, 


1& 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Anp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


£7 10s 


[May 1, 1869. 


HE WIDOW'S QUADRUPLEORAPF, 

A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 

This crape is very durable, and will neither change colour 

nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 

bought at any other establishment in the kingdom ynless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 

JAY'S. 

ICH FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 

The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted ta 

wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., af Lyons. 

The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theendat 


each piece, 
JAY’S, 


ee EAS BESS 
MOURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 

like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d 
Patterns sent. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.¥. 


NEW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. the yard ; superior wool Popeline; best Pari 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear 3 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress, 


ON I 
JAPANE SE SILKS, First-rate in 

Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 6jd. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 


HARVEY & CO,, Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


re ed SN 


((OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
PRESENT SEASON.—The most Extensive Stock 
in London either for walking or indoor wear, from about 
5s. 9d. to 21s. the Dress complete, ready for immediate 
wear. We also’send Patterns free of New Dresses cut by 
the yard, of which we have a very Large and Cheap Stock. 
HERNY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN — One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—The most Extensive Outfits can be executed 
in the shortest time, and a great saving in price effected. 
A Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price ot 
every Article, will be sent post-free to any address. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost 
every railway station in London. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S 


RENOWNED PENS. 


“The ‘Owl’ pen is suitable for fine writing, and is 
par excellence the lady’s pen. The ‘Pickwick,’ from its 
flexibility, is well adapted for business purposes. The 
‘Waverley’ is sure to become a favourite. The* Waverley 
Barrel Pen’ possesses the same qualities as the foregoing. 
—Court Journal. 


Sample Box, Assorted, by Post, 1s. 2d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, Blair-street, Edinburgh’ 


guy ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at onetime. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value. Price-list sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


“eee 


THE WANZER LOCK-STITCH 
L SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. ¢ 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot ,, 

The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable todo. Lists free, 

WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” ................ £115 0 
The “ Bartlett,” complete ..........., 215 @ 
The “ Cleopatra” «0... ....cccecececes 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” ........., 4 0 
Treadle Machines from .........,..., 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


aS ES RARE S SE 

Printed and Published by Wintram Freeman, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, May 1, 1869. 


